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The Oldest American Homes 


By Felix J, Koch 





HEY seemed to point a lesson of the feebleness ot 

our present day architects, our home builders, did 

T these silent castles and community houses topping 

the cliffs. Today, when a home is a century old, it 

has fallen in, crumbled—any house, almost, except 

those of the most well-to-do; and yet here were dwellings 

erected by a primitive people before even the red man had 

come out of Asia, and just a day of repairs, as they did their 

repairing, would have made them fit for use to their ancient 

tenants anew. That, then, was the lesson of the silent cliff- 
dwellings of Colorado. 

We had come up the canyon expecting to find these ancient 
domiciles, of course, and we had our mind’s eye filled with pre- 
conceived notions, founded largely on Lummis’ description in 
his “Queer Corners” series, published in a _ leading juvenile 
twenty years since, but somehow the very majesty of the canyon 
gave us added respect for a people who could find crannies here 
upon which to set their homes, and when, of a sudden, out on 
the bluff, the series of “pueblos” burst into view, they seemed 
wholly different from these pre-conceptions! 

The first of the houses at hand might almost be said to 
have been enclosed by the rock wall of the cliff. It stood at 
the very edge of the plateau, its two narrow windows looking 
out on a runway that somehow just found room for itself here 
on the bluff. Over this the houses rather protruded, ladders 
standing handy to reach the upper floors. 

The second house of the series was not quite so well pre- 
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served. It was fitted with buttresses and not a few of these 
broken; in fact, it told a tale of lengthy disuse. The third 
home, however, had a round tower, much of the sort you'll still 
find on the Isle of Man, though here, with the cliff dwellers, a 
square-chambered apartment always accompanies such tower, 
Farther on still a long line of buildings succeeded, these prac- 
tically closed to access from without; then, farther on still, came 
a fragment of dwelling that bespoke the lapses of time since it 
rose. 

All these houses were fitted exactly into the natural ledges 
in the great red rock of the canyon; for picturesqueness the site 
could not have been excelled. Standing in the doorway to the 
first of the buildings, even the young girl from Peru, who was 
with us, loitered, so lovely the prospect of the mountains below. 

Inside, from the stone floor, walls of rock rose, each of the 
layers just a rude line, thanks to the rough, almost natural shape 
of the stone. In the floor here an altar had been left us, this a 
sort of Maltese cross in its pattern; each arm of the cross, how- 
ever, terminating in a wee, elevated diamond pattern. Over the 
crossing of the arms, moreover, another diamond pattern was 
set, complicating the whole. Set in the brown and red and white 
of the stones of the region, this ancient altar seemed to tell its 
stories of long planning and labors of love. 

Nor was this chamber otherwise empty. Specimens of the 
cliff dwellers’ pottery were manifest; this a curious grey and 
white faience, worked into huge bowls of the white, neatly dec- 
orated with series of slanted lines of the grey. Mugs, much in 
shape like our modern German beer mug, some of them very 
perfect, indeed; other mugs in the shape of a beaver, sadly 
twisted about himself, perhaps with a primordial form of 
stomach-ache; and still other mugs that took the outline of 
some queerly snouted wild thing. whose existence is now a 
matter of guess, pure and simple—all these were to be seen here. 
Then, too, there were utensils of pottery shaped almost as a 
shoe now is, but upturned a bit in the toe. Other specimens 
were round and like the modern Dutch milk pitchers; then, too, 
there were round-bellied flasks, like our modern decanters, hung 
with cord-holders, very similar, indeed, to the familiar basque 
arrangement with which Chianti is retailed today. Some of the 
larger bowls of the cliff-dwellers had their patterns in square 
designery; others were decorated with a fringe pattern, this 
neatly worked in greys and in blacks. The smaller bowls were 
especially attractive; some of these were fitted with ladles. 
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Other bowls still held the corn of the ancients; some such 
had their pestles along. Other corn, sadly charred, had been 
found in,bits of baskets; arrow-heads, pestles of heavy stone- 
work, lay near. 

More interesting, though, than these was a pair of skele- 
tons and a goodly number of skulls lying exposed close to one 
of the walls, 

Eagerly we stepped on to see more of this village. Yonder, 
on the outskirts, was a building which served the community for 
refuge in time of storm. One could see here how strangely 
these ancients set their crude plaster over the stone of the walls, 
to make the whole snugger, more ship-shape. 

In another hut an old grinding stone for the corn was pre- 
served us; from it, it was an easy step into a room fitted with 
a series of slanted pits in the floor, and with stone “rubbers” 
for working the maize. 

A step in the doorway, cut in-the wall, separated from an- 
other narrower compartment. Here three square rocks, each 
with a three-quarters circular hole in the top, greeted us. Just 
what these stones were for we could not discover; aside from 
them the chamber would have been taken for a storehouse. 
Following that a narrow, arched-ceilinged room opened, and 
here the ancient bones in the sherds seemed to tell of the tur- 
key, the only domestic animal we have any knowledge of their 
possessing. Some few bones, and in one place a plume, are the 
only real clues as to this. 

More interesting than these places even was the council 
room. Pottery in plenty could be found here. Off to one side, 
rather than at center, <s with most of the pfimitive people, there 
was the fireplace. The room was used for sessions in winter 
only; in summer the clan rallied outside. In the center of the 
chamber there was another round elevation, a sort of relief 
work, put here and fitted with lines of airholes in the roof just 
above. Just outside some steps entered; to these ran the lad- 
ders, that were drawn up in time of siege. 

A narrow pass presented again at this point, terminat- 
ing at a door, built in T shape in order to permit of folk 
passing with heavy loads on their backs, much as the Hopi’s 
still do in their pueblos. Here the strangely red wall of the 
early masonry blended well with the cliff; leading the way out 
to the watch-tower. Not only was this like a modern kiln in 
its shape, but the pottery found inside it heightened the sim- 
ilarity. Well inside this a ceremonial painting was discovered; 
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by means of heiroglyphics it served to portray some great storm, 
possibly the one that was responsible for the crumbled ruins 
beyond. 

Well under the cliffs still, but now out in the open, we 
found our way to the Cliff Palace, the home of the speaker- 
chief. A slab of stone, resting between withes of willow, ex- 
cited the curiosity here. Otherwise, too, there was a long, nar- 
row passage, its stone walls reminding most of some iron prison 
walk, leading off behind the rooms to which it alone gave 
egress. A red, concrete-like plastering was over the stones 
here and held them together still. 

Those rooms, too, gave one a better notion of the cliff- 
dwellers; they were a small people, standing not over four or 
five feet. 

In this place, too, they had some of the airtight chambers 
in which they put the bodies of their dead, notably deceased 
“speaker-chiefs,” that these might dry up and so rest for all 
time. Other of the apartments, beyond the passage, had the 
walls neatly decorated, small though these chambers were. 

Stairs led from here to the balcony house, but not all the 
way; a ladder took one to the top—this that it might be drawn 
up in time of necessity. Up in this chamber a bed was found; 
the floor here, too, was built up of sheaths of bark, fastened to- 
gether and then coated with the mud or adobe of southwestern 
Colorado, 

Somehow there was fascination in rambling these ruins, 
brought to the knowledge of man once again only so late as 
1866, when chanced upon by a party of westerners, caught in 
a storm. 

So little was known of these folk—of their ‘story—that in 
all Colorado Springs but one book could be had anent them, 
and this threw little real light. Wandering down the trail at 
front, with its slight protective coping, and looking far down 
into the canyon, then, here at the ancient fragments of buildings 
about; then turning and overlooking valley and mountains op- 
posite, these much as they must have been in the Cliff Dwellers’ 
day—the mind ran back through the centuries. 

From whence did these folk come? Where had they gone? 
Why had they suddenly deserted these structures for other 
homes, less substantial, since they’ve all disappeared? Were 
the Cliff-Dwellers one and all made subjects of massacre? Did 
a plague suddenly wipe the community out? Where did they 
go, if not—what was their story? For answer, the ancient walls 
rise up, luring—but keeping their secrets forever to themselves! 
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Fascination of Archaeology 


By Edgar Lucien Larkin. 


HIS is my twelfth attempt in twelve years, striving 
by every means within my power, to interest 
- people in the great historic study of archaeology. 
Part of these articles were written on American 
archaeology, especially of the prehistoric ruins in 
Mexico, Yucatan and Western South America, of Peru, Bolivia, 
Ecuador. One or two were on island ruins in the Pacific Ocean, 
and upon the Swastika symbols in the prehistoric solar-worship 
cave on Catalina Island. And Maya antiquities in Central 
America were written up. These were of interest, but they all 
fall short of fascination and of literary and historic value in 
comparison with archaeology of the Orient. 

At no time since the key to the cuneiform writings on clay 
bricks and in rock-hewn inscriptions in Babylon and Nineveh 
was discovered; nor since the hieroglyphics were read in Egypt, 
Nubia and Meroe has there been a more intense interest mani- 
fested than at the present. See “Waning of Light of Meroe.” 
Scholars, antiquarians, linguists, religionists, artists, sculptors, 
literati, architects and historians, even wealthy men and govern- 
ments, notably the German—these and others are absorbed in 
the exciting subterranean explorations. 

The search is really for origins of what we now believe, say 
and do. The origins of religions, law, alphabets and literature 
are only to be discovered, deeply buried, in Meroe, Egypt, 
Arabia, Palestine, Babylon, Nineveh, Antioch, Crete, Greece, 
Rome. But the richest finds so far are beneath the soil, or, 
rather, shifting sands, of Egypt. These are now attracting the 
attention of the civilized world. And they are almost equaled 
by discoveries in Mesopotamia. The magnificent laws of Ham- 
marubi are now common in a hundred books. We see where 
our laws come from. If many millions of dollars could be ex- 
pended in excavating cities now known to be submerged under 
a strip of alluvial deposits of the Euphrates and Tigris, over 
120 miles in length and of varying width, all along Eastern 
Arabia, and north of the Persian Gulf, the entire literary and 
religious world would be startled. For Bibles of early man 
now rest in sacred shrines, and in the adyti of a hundred tem- 
ples, engraved on tiles, bricks, tablets and cylinders, safely 


~~ 
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packed in protecting soil deposited by the rivers at flood times. 
This literature is rich, indeed. 

The fascinating work of excavation of the magnificent 
Osireon is now going on with feverish anxiety and expectancy 
at Abydos. The Egyptians lived daily and hourly, and shaped 
their lives with ever-abiding reference to the future state. 
Everything said and done, even in household matters, as well 
as in public, was based on the long-time inherent national belief 
that what they said and did would shape their careers in the 
dim world of shades beyond this “fever called living.” 

From before Menes, the first king of the first dynasty re- 
corded by Manetho, B. C. 5500, to the overthrow of the ancient 
worship by the Romans, Osiris, his goddess, Isis, and son, 
Horus, were the central national deities of Egypt. And see 
this, the long inclined stone-lined entrance to the subterranean 
chambers of Osiris is now being cleared of thousands of years 
of accumulated detritus and debris. Corridors are extending 
onward, and these lead, beyond doubt, to chambers filled with 
the choicest works of sacred art, gems and precious things dedi- 
cated to beloved Isis and adored Osiris. The very ancient tra- 
dition that the Veil of Isis may be removed at some period 
may now be on the eve of coming true. 

If war could only end and the wealth worse than wasted 
be used in excavating this Osireon, this center of a hundred 
centuries of worship and receptacle of costly votive offerings 
of the nations of the ancient world, what floods of light would 
illumine the origin of our own culture and beliefs. It seems 
that the great religious bodies of the world ought to join in se- 
curing funds for this work of searching out the true origin of 
all religions. They are in the chambers in rock, dt the ends of 
these long corridors and passages in the newly discovered 
Osireon, 

For in these chambers the wise of the earth during many 
thousands of years came from other great religious centers and 
temples in Ceylon, Cambodia, India, Bactria, Iran, Babylon, 
Nineveh, Palmyra, Tadmur, Arabia, Petrea, Jerusalem, Meroe, 
Greece, Rome, and Gaul, to be initiated in secret and most 
solemn rites, when the candidates simulated death, only to be 
resurrected and then told at low breath by hierophants that 
when the body actually dies the mind still lives. 

And the hundreds of millions of wealth of gold and jewels 
brought as tokens of affection by the initiates are probably there 
now. For the entrance to the inclined way was almost impossi- 
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ble to discover by M. Naville of late. The polished walls of de- 
scent to the crypts, rooms and chambers of this simply amazing 
Osireon, the world’s temple of Osiris and Isis, are literally cov- 
ered with rock-cut inscriptions from the great Bible of Egypt— 
the Book of the Dead. These inscriptions are selected passages 
from their scriptures relating to the career of the departed in 
the future world. These are given in such minute detail that 
the traveler at liberation of the mind by death of the body, the 
freed ego, or personality, could anticipate his destiny, beyond 
his Jordan, the Nile. 

And now the managers of the coming world’s exhibition in 
San Francisco in 1915 ought by all means make immediate 
effort to secure a few of these Egyptian wonders, now being 
sent to all the national museums of Europe. This is written in 
the Lowe Astronomical Observatory, on Mount Lowe, Cali- 
fornia, U.S. A., in the hope of arousing interest in the pressing 
demands of Egyptian archaeological research, as ancient ruins 
are disappearing forever. 
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The Imperial Annona in Egypt 


By Joseph Offord, Member of “L’Association pour 1’Encourage- 
ment des Etudes Gracques.” 

ON MONG the papyri which have come to Cairo from 

the mound of Kom Ishgaou, and been edited by 

A Monsieur Jean Maspero, is one which clearly ex- 

plains the incidence in the Nile Valley of the im- 

post upon the corn crop which was levied in kind 

by command of the Roman and Byzantine Emperors. Part of 

which tax, or tithe, was hypothecated for the benefit of the 

country’s capital, at Alexandria, but the major portion of the 

offering was transmitted as annual tribute to Constantinople, as 

in earlier times it had been to Rome, for the purpose of providing 
free food for the citizens, 

The new document, which concerns the town of Aphrodite, 
in Middle Egypt, discloses one date, which is June or July, A. D. 
531, and it is of such interest that before commenting upon its 
contents it should be quoted almost complete: 

“Flavios Theodoros Menas Jakkobos, the Magnificent Count 
and Praeses of the Thebaid Eparchy ordains thus”— 

“The date has matured when it is all important to attend 
to the dispatch of the wheat due as payment for the propitious 
tenth indication. Do not render yourselves therefore liable to 
reproach for negligence, but fear” (the law) “and hasten to for- 
ward the corn to the capital of Alexandria laden upon the smaller 
boats, with all diligence and speed, the quantity assessed upon 
you and in conformity with the rule below set forth on the re- 
sponsibility of the Officium. To the chiefmen of Aphrodite in 
the Anteopolite Nome. The men of your village should load on 
the boats the corn beneath enumerated, send it to the Officium 
(with) the Proedra, the Epimaletes, and the boatmen who go 
with the skiffs laden with grain as customary in order to take 
them to the great city of Alexandria. 

“Corn 6053 Artabas, as follows— 

“Total corn in smaller boats 2000 Artabas. 

“Total Corn for the Great Annona, 4053 Artabas.” 

The papyrus vividly illustrates the famous 13th edict of 
Justinian of a few years later date which concerned his admin- 
istration of Egypt, and sets forth the arrangements for collect- 
ing the Annona from that province as follows— 

“The Governor of Upper Egypt, wherein Aphrodite was 
situated must— 
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“Take the responsibility of, firstly, by all means in his 
power collecting the Annona and transporting the same to the 
Augustal at Alexandria. He must forward intact all the corn 
from his province, towns and cantons, both that which we assign 
you as the food for the fortunate city of Constantinople, and 
that which we of our liberality accord to the town of Alexandria, 
He must so arrange as to prevent delay, under his responsibility 
and that of the Officium under him, or of the Tribunes, and any 
other public functionaries. It is necessary that the cereals re- 
served for our city should by his care be embarked on the river 
boats before August 9th and receipts duly given by him for 
them and that the convoy sets out for Alexandria before Sep- 
tember 10th. As for the corn we bestow upon the town of 
Alexandria that should be transported before October 15th.” 

A comparison of this papyrus with this extract from Jus- 
tinian’s Edict demonstrates their complete agreement. The An- 
nona from Aphrodite was apportioned into two parts. One of 
2,000 Artabas, and the other of fully 4,000 or somewhat more 
than two-thirds. The large share was certainly that which was 
devoted to be forwarded to Constantinople, because it was, in 
case of loss by transhipments, a little in excess of its correct 
quantity and because it is expressly stated that the lesser divis- 
ion of the grain was to be conveyed in smaller boats, they hav- 
ing to reach the stores at Alexandria by way of the narrow canal 
leading thereto from the Nile. Whereas the Zyzantine consign- 
ment proceeded to the mouth of the river. 

If our reading of the record is correct, we now know the 
proportions of the harvest tax retained at Alexandria and of 
that forwarded to the empire’s capital. Doubtless an arrange- 
ment identical with that for all Egypt. Probably the total 
amount of the Annona for Egypt was annually the same. It 
was apportioned among its several provinces and these again 
into districts in each provincial Eparchy. 

The final minimum assignments of the quantities due were 
made in the bureau of the Praeses of the Eparchy under orders 
of the officials therein, and each city received the formal notice 
of its impost in a form similar to that just restored to us from 
the town of Aphrodite. Usually the rescript came only to the 
larger cities who possessed an official Pagarch, and he calcu- 
lated the Annona for the village and towns of his district. 

Aphrodite, however, had had a difference with the Pagarch 
of Actaeon, the chief city of its district, and appealed to the 
Emperor, who had given it the privilege of “Autopragia,” or 
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management of its own affairs* and therefore the assignment of 
its share of the impost for A. D. 531 was addressed to the mu- 
nicipal officials of their town. 

The official Flavios Theodoros Menas Jakkobos was hith- 
erto unknown. . His name shows that he was a native, Menas 
being a purely Egyptian name and Jacob a title frequent among 
the Copts. So the indigenes were employed by the govern- 
mental hierarchy of Byzantine Egypt in their native land. The 
title of “Count” did not, at that date, imply any great dignity, 
but the office of Praeses was of some importance. Several 
municipal officers are mentioned in the new document, but this 
is not ‘the place to dilate upon them or their functions. The 
“Nautae” or boatmen are interesting. Each revenue district 
had its corporation, or guild. of these fluviatile mariners. They 
sailed down and up the Nile, starting from every wharf from 
Syene to the Delta, as they had done for centuries, and do to 
this day. Yearly a vast flotilla of light and larger boats de- 
scended the stream after harvest. We now learn that for each 
town separately assessed, for the Annona the Praedres and the 
Epimaletes traveled with the boats, probably to deliver the 
cargoes and duly obtain an official receipt. For the Thebaid, 
the great convoy assembled, in this era, at Antinoe, and then 
set out for Alexandria, although, as suggested, the larger vessels 
carrying the corn for the capital on the Bosphorus probably 
made for one of the Delta ports, and there transferred their 
cargoes to seagoing vessles. It is a most interesting fact that 
the sands of Egypt have preserved for us a document which 
discloses the incidence of this tax in kind, which, utilized to 
feed the idle proletariat of the capital, tended so much to emas- 
culate the manhood of Byzantium. 

The evil system, however, had been commenced at Rome, 
but the Emperors, when the seat of power was moved to Dar- 
danelles, appear to have been unable to cease the free feeding 
of the citizens of the metropolis, and so, not only was an idle 
crowd of loafers accumulated there to whom hardy toil was a 
trial, and who therefore were useless for military service, but 
the wealth of the provinces was exhausted by taxing them for a 
purpose that added nothing to the empire’s store of cash. So, 
whilst deteriorating the population at the center, it alienated 
the allegiance of the peoples upon the frontiers, who were the 
first to be called upon to withstand the shock of external inva- 
sion, and deprived of all patriotic virility the inhabitants of the 


seat of imperial power. 
*Another of these papyri informs us that this treedom was bestowed 
by the Emperor Leon and confirmed Ly Justinian. 
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OUR KING 


By Lee H. McCoy 
(Continued from September). 

EPHEUS presents to our view a figure which re- 

E minds one a great deal of a railroad engineer; for 

he appears as though projecting his head and 

shoulders through an opening or cab window of 

the sky, and with one hand to the pole of the 

heavens and another to the pole of the ecliptic, which points 

are really two of the governing centers of the heavens insofar 

as the earth is concerned. We gain but a side view of his head 

and see but the left side of it. He presides over the Union 

Depot or Terminal of the heavens as well as being engaged in 

“pulling the universal limited.” It goes without saying that 

he is a figure of tremendous interest to us as that of Our 

King. His head and shoulders are quite well outlined by the 

dark shadow region surrounding them, and appear very white 
with stars. 

It is easily seen how those Fez-like head-dresses of 
the Orientals were derived from the arrangement of the stars 
crowning his head. It is not a difficult matter to detect the out- 
line of such forms in the locality in question, and it is very evi- 
dent that they were derived therefrom. Such form of head- 
dress is very common in Oriental countries, especially in Egypt 
and Turkey. The head-dress worn by the kings of early Baby- 
lonia and Assyria were of similar form and were evidently but 
a derivation from the star figure. _ 

The earlier representations of the Egyptians sometimes 
show a bull horning down a turreted fortress. This is simply 
a derivation from the immediate polar region; for the polar bull 
supplies the bull in question, and the celestial mount takes 
much the outline of a turreted fortress. The truncated, ter- 
raced or stepped form in which the mount appears to our view 
quite easily suggests a turreted fortress. 

The arrangement of the stars in the region of the bend of 
Draco’s neck, or where we see an “X” figure, seems to have 
suggested a pair of keys to one of our great religious orders of 
today. It is not very difficult to make out a pair of crossed keys 
in that locality which agree quite well with such a symbolism. 
At least the evidence is pronounced enough to warrant us in be- 
lieving that the emblematic key originated therefrom. This 
“X” figure, where taken in conjunction with the top of the 
celestial mount, has been seen by the early Maya race as that 
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“X” which adorns one of their shrines. This “X” has quite a 
prominent place upon their shrines and in other portions of 
their symbolism. The cross-figure which marks Cepheus’ head 
is also well represented in their symbolism. Cepheus appears 
frequently in American symbolism with a square or box-like 
head, which is clearly a derivation from the star-figure; for the 
head of the celestial king really presents such an appearance to 
our view. 


Cepheus is seen to have a hook-like projection protruding 
from his head. This feature was not only copied by the Egyp- 
tians, but by others of the ancients as well; for we find it well 
represented in early American symbolism and in that of some 
of the races of the old world. It is a very prominent feature in 
connection with the Egyptian crowns, and especially in connec- 
tion with the “Red Crown.” The symbolical hook ornament is 
a very common and prominent feature in the symbolism of the 
early Mayas and others of the ancient races of Central America 
and Mexico. 

Our Starry King has generally been seen as sitting en- 
throned and enshrined. He has been seen in such form by the 
early Egyptian and Mayan. They have simply made out the rudi- 
ments of a shrine surrounding him and have placed his throne 
in the region of Cassiopeia. The “W” figure of Cassiopeia has 
suggested his throne, for it presents much the appearance of a 
throne or seat. Others of the races of the eastern world in an- 
tiquity have seen him as enshrined and sitting upon a throne 
or seat, such, for instance, as among the Babylonians and As- 
syrians. In fact, such form was almost universal among the 
early races of the old world. The American Indian seems to 
have seen him as a Great Chief in full war dress and the celes- 
tial mount as his wigwam. Thus he would appear as either stand- 
ing or lying near or in front of the starry tent. It is quite cer- 
tain that the Indian tribes of America have seen him as wear- 
ing a feathered head-dress, and especially those forms of it 
where the feathers extend over the head and down the back. 

It is quite certain that some of the early races associated 
the huge polar-eye with a great deific being which took various 
forms according to their different fancies. Its real value we 
consider to be more that of association with the All-Embracing 
or All-Seeing Spirit or Deity. The Uraeus-like figure which we 
see immediately above it is well represented in Egyptian sym- 
bolism. It would really seem to have originated the custom of 
wearing a Uraeus upon the brow as a symbol of royalty or 
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Deity. Thus it would seem to crown the brow of the huge 
deific being which was associated with the polar-eye. One ot 
the gigantic heads of stone found in the isthmian countries of 
America is seen to have a small Uraeus-like serpent adorning 
its brow, and is very clearly a like derivation as the Egyptian 
usage. The head in question measured some thirteen feet in 
height and was in a very good state of preservation when found. 
It adorned the side of one of the pyramidal mounds which are 
so common in that part of the new world, (“Prehistoric Amer- 
ica,” page 403, Vol. V, by Peet.) 

There seems little doubt but that the polar animal figures 
have suggested the mythological “Oxen of the Sun.” These 
“Oxen of the Sun” have a very considerable part to play in the 
belief of the early Greek and in that of the people of India. It 
is also quite clear that the Greek saw a cave in the region of 
the polar mount which he associated with these oxen. It is 
also seen that the same animal figures were identical with the 
solar steeds of Helios. The Greek has simply derived the solar 
Chariot, Steeds and their Driver from this locality. It is very 
probable that different ones of the ancients have placed a cave 
in the region of the polar mount, especially the early Greek and 
the people of India in antiquity. It is also seen that the temple 
architecture of the ancients owe much of its designing to the 
markings seen in the immediate polar heavens. The variation 
in form was due simply to the different viewpoint of each race. 
Just what the absolute marks of identification will be in each 
case we cannot well state at present; still we detect enough of 
distinguishing evidence in each instance to consider this state- 
ment well founded. It is certainly very clear that the pyra- 
midal form of structure marks but one stage dr step of the pro- 
gression in the Egyptian polar-mount conception. The Zug- 
gurat form of temple so prevalent in ancient Babylonia is sim- 
ply but a derivation from the terraced form of the polar-mount. 

The polar-mount has simply been seen as_ truncated, 
steppe, terraced, stratified, etc. The Egyptian would appear 
to have seen in it the true form of the pyramid as well as in the 
small model in the region of Orion. The small model in Orion 
is simply but a miniature of the greater one of which the polar 
mount seems the top. The symbolical arrangement of the in- 
terior of the Great Pyramid of Cheops is seen; as well in the 
small model in Orion, as in the emblematic arrangement of the 
starry route westward. This route very evidently begins in the 
immediate region of Orion and terminates Westward and 
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Northward, as we have described elsewhere. 

We would see in the immediate polar heavens a pyramidal 
form with a starry route or band leading up to it from the 
banks of the galactic river nearby, and a great sphinx-figure 
guarding its approach. Such picture then will throw tremen- 
dous light upon Egyptian symbolical architecture, and seems 
but the celestial counterpart of the arrangement in which we 
find the pyramids and Great Sphinx of Gizch, Egypt. The ar- 
rangement of the stars in the region of Cassiopeia is copied 
very closely in the designing of the so-called Temple of the 
Sphinx. It is quite clear that the Valley Temples of the differ- 
ent pyramids had their origin therein; for the analogy is seen to 
be very marked in many respects. Do we not see the star- 
figure in Cassiopeia as marking the banks of the celestial river 
at that point where the starry route crosses it? The so-called 
Temple of the Sphinx is, more properly speaking, a Valley 
Temple to the Pyramid of Chephren. Such Valley Temples are 
connected with other pyramids. 

The “Adoratorio.” a scene sculptured upon the walls of 
one of the ancient temples at Copan, in Central America, seems 
but an adaptation from the star-figures in the immediate region 
of the pole of the heavens. This scene was apparently one of 
most vital value to the early Americans, and would appear to 
have been the central object of their religous rites and cere- 
monies. The general rudiments of Cepheus are copied very ac- 
curately in the figure of the priest or god on the left of the 
facade, and the figure on the right is clearly an adaptation from 
the huge polar-eye. The latter figure has one eye larger than 
the other, and is popularly known as Tlaloc, the god of rain. 
Like the Manitou faces, he is apparently an adaptation from 
the eye-figure. The cross-figure which is a feature of the 
shrine, interposed between the two above named beings, seems 
to be a derivation from this celestial region, and is possibly 
identical with the polar-mount where it is seen as a whole. 
The head which we detect in Perseus, and another which is 
crudely suggested in the region of Cassiopeia, have been taken 
as those of the two peculiar figures which support the cross 
upon their shoulders. 

That feature of ancient Maya symbolism in which the 
different personages or gods are seen with various odds and 
ends attached to their persons, is simply derived from the de- 
tail which is attendant upon these different star-figures. The 
grotesque and ludicrous enters very extensively into the sym- 
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bolism of the ancient races of Mexico and Central America. 
After a very careful study of these star-figures, it is easily seen 
where such feature originated, for in many places the evidence 
is very marked. They have seen Cepheus as with face upturned, 
and have observed such pose very extensively in their sym- 
bolism. Cepheus really appears with his head slightly reared 
back, as though in a defiant attitude. The grotesque element of 
design which prevails so extensively in their symbolical repre- 
sentations need not necessarily prove their inferiority in art any 
more than the rigid sacred forms of Egyptian art should show the 
inferiority of that nation in artistic design; for such forms were 
simply copied as accurately as possible according to their con- 
ception of the starry outlines. They display in the execution 
of such work considerable ability and were undoubtedly very 
proficient in art when iudged from the right standpoint. 

In a careful study of the star-figures it is easily seen that 
the Egyptian hieroglyphs have originated therein. The figure 
of the great eagle in the region of Hercules has been the origin 
of some of the more vtal hieroglyphs, and especially of the owl 
and sparrow hawk. We detect sufficient evidence substantiat- 
ing this statement to amply corroborate it, and think it but a 
matter of time until we shall resurrect the system very com- 
pletely. Such may be said with equal truth of the Babylonian 
language characters, for there is considerable grounds for be- 
lieving them to have had a like origin. In fact, there could not 
be a more primitive origin for such language characters where 
they originated with pictographs. It would be only natural for 
primitive man to use the star-figures as his first means of ex- 
pressing himself. The hieroglyphic languages of early 
America, and especially that of the ancient Maya race, has very 
evidently had a like origin, judging by different points in its 
construction. It seems to have every mark of being a well 
ordered system of language characters, and should yield to a 
rigid analysis quite readily. In the figure feature of the heav- 
ens we certainly have a “key” to its solution; for it has yielded 
us so far a very considerable knowledge of their symbolism and 
should, through this means, make the interpretation of the pic- 
tographs or hieroglyphs a possibility. In fact, such procedure 
has rendered invaluable assistance in the interpretation of the 
Egyptian language. ; 

We believe that when we shall be able to read the Maya lan- 
guage we shall learn considerably more as to the primitive 
home of man than would be expected, for we consider these 
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ruined cities of the Americas a great deal older than is believed 
at present. In fact, there seems every reason to believe that 
the Americas have seen a great deal of primitive man, and that 
it is here in our own hemisphere that we must look for the first 
traces of his existence. We believe that there is sufficient of 
the Maya language accessible to give us considerable insight 
into the history or life of this great race of early America. 

The calendar tablets’of the Mayas show marked evidence 
of derivation from the immediate polar heavens. The figure of 
Cepheus seems to be well represented thereon in the figure of 
a god who in many respects shows marked resemblance to him. 
The dark “L” shaped figures which occur so frequently upon 
these tablets are clearly but a derivation from the broad “L” 
seen in the Big Dipper and attendant stars. Those dark spots 
which occur upon these tablets are apparently a derivation from 
the Northern Coal Sack and some other dark patches of sky 
which are seen in and near the polar groups. 

The starry figure of Cepheus, then, proves an object of 
supreme interest to us and a little link in the chain which unites 
us with the thinkers of the ancient world. He seems to have 
been seen invariably as a celestial ruler or god, and to have been 
the central figure in the religious and mythological beliefs of 
the early races of the world. Indeed, he fills a like office even 
today. 
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A Study of Physiognomy 


By Robert Bennett Bean, M. D. 
(Continued from March Number.) 


HEN the infant is born the face below the eyes is an 
aT insignificant part of the total head; as the child 
develops the face grows more than the head, and 

when maturity is reached the face below the eyes 

is larger than the part above the eyes, as seen, for 

example, in photographs. At birth the face is short, round and 
chubby, with almost closed eyes that are often only narrow 
slits, and a nose that is little more than a button. The lips are 
well developed, and the cheeks are apparently puffed out, due 
to the suctorial pad, a mass of fat located in front of the cheek, 
and supposed to assist the infant in its first efforts to procure 
food. Later in life the face becomes elongated, the cheek bones 
become prominent, the nose becomes longer and higher, the 
eyes open wider soon after birth, and the forehead may recede 
due to the development of the frontal sinuses and the supra- 
orbital ridges after puberty. At puberty, when the voice of 
boys takes on the lower pitch and more resonant qualities of 
men, accompanying the changes that take place in the larynx, 
there is probably an enlargement of the air sinuses in the bones 
of the face which surround the nasal chambers, thus increasing 
the resonant quality of the voice at the same time that the face 
becomes larger. The face of man is, therefore, normally larger 
than that of woman, and the brow ridges and cheek bones more 
prominent because of the greater size of the air chambers 
around the nasal passages.* Large air sinuses evidently modify 
the form of the face, and we unconsciously utilize that form in 
descriptions without recognizing the underlying physical basis. 
Another factor in shaping the form of the face is, I believe, 

the amount of erectile tissues that line the nasal passages. This 
tissue is similar to that of the erectile tissue of the penis and 
vagina, and sexual excitement engorges this tissue just as it 
does that of the genital organs. In women, at the menstrual 
period, the erectile tissue of the nose becomes engorged and 
causes the apparent tendency to colds in the head at this time, 
and may even lead to vicarious menstruation. There is at this 
time also a swelling on the outside of the nose between the alae 
and the tip alongside of the bridge at or near its lower end, thus 
increasing the size of the nose at this time. A large nose may 
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indicate great sexual power, and if we may believe the legend 
that consorts for kings have been selected because of their 
large noses representing great sexual capacity, this is practical 
confirmation. Anyhow, the Central African negro, who is es- 
sentially a sexual individual, has a large nose, and large noses 
are. generally associated with large genital organs. 

We may assume that the engorgement of the erectile tis- 
sues during the sexual period through long periods of time 
has had its effect through selection which led to types being 
developed which again at puberty will develop the above sexual 
features. The Australians speak of the “hatchet-faced English- 
man” in derision, and Europeans look upon the broad, flat nose 
as a sign of inferiority. The castes in India have been divided 
by Risley according to the nasal index, the higher and narrower 
the nose the higher the caste. We may suppose that the Aus- 
tralians have increased the number of broad-nosed individuals 
by selecting such for reproduction, and in the same way we 
have perhaps unconsciously done the converse, increased ,the 
number of narrow-nosed individuals, by continually selecting 
mates of this character. Great sexual activity would increase 
in any given indivdual the size of the nose and widen the nasal 
cavities by the frequent engorgement of the erectile tissues of 
the nose, and lead to such individuals being chosen because of 
their sexual propensities. Those who could not endure exces- 
sive sexual activity would succumb to intercurrent diseases and 
die young, and the survivors would produce more children, 
therefore more,big nosed individuals would be found in the 
population as time went on. Pressure by the erectile tissues 
within the nose would cause the nasal and cheek bones to 
grow outwards, and as a result we would have the wide nose 
and the prominent cheek bones, 

If anyone has observed the lips of women at a social func- 
tion they will be seen to swell and grow fuller as the function 
advances, and this is true under all forms of pleasurable excite- 
ment, also among men. Afterwards there are lines on the lips 
and they have a shrunken appearance. The phenomenon is a 
part of the general suffused pleasurable excitement caused by 
conditions in the sympathetic nervous system accompanied by 
the dilatation of the peripheral blood vessels, and is akin to 
blushing although slower inaction and more far-reaching in 
effect. The whole body joins in the process: the heart beats 
faster, the breath comes quickly, the eyes assume a brighter 
appearance, the pupils dilate, and there may be flushing of the 
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whole body surface. The lips are one of the first to give visi- 
ble signs of the condition, and being affected to a greater, de- 
gree than the general body surface there is reason to believe 
that they would become by selection larger in those races 
where pleasurable states are most frequent, especially where 
sexual activity is greatest. The increase of blood to the lips 
associated with the engorgement of,the nasal erectile tissues 
would have the effect of increasing the size of the face. 

The eruption of the teeth sensibly changes the shape of the 
face by increasing’ the distance from the nose to the point of 
the chin, and widening the jaws. Not only is the face increas- 
ed by the greater size of the permanent teeth but the jaws be- 
come larger because of the increased size of the alveolar pro- 
cesses necessary to hold the root of the teeth firmly. In old 
age the loss of the teeth and the atrophy of the alveolar pro- 
cesses makes the face assume an infantile expression. 

The form of the face is also molded by the muscles, not 
only by their size and by their pull on the skin of the face, but 
by changes they induce in the underlying connective tissues, 
cartilage, and bones, and these changes must of necessity lead 
to alterations in the blood supply. I will not attempt to present 
the effects produced by the muscles used in the expression of 
the emotions because master minds such as Darwin and Man- 
tegazza have covered the ground thoroughly, but I will simply 
state the effect brought about by the action of the muscles of 
mastication. These muscles are considered to play a part in 
creating the shape of the skull, and acting in the same way they 
may alter the form of the face. It is supposed, as suggested by 
Dr. Hrdlicka, for the Eskimo, that the muscles of mastication 
act to elongate the skull when they are well developed, and in 
this way those peoples who eat hard or tough food and are 
forced to use the muscles of mastication with great effort, as 
hunters and herdsmen. have long heads, whereas those who eat 
soft foods would have broad heads. It is evident that if the 
muscles of mastication may lengthen the head they may altar 
the form of the face. The temporal muscles pass beneath 
slender bony arches behind the cheek bones and it is easy to 
conceive that, in the enlargement of these muscles through 
generations of effort and by selection, the slender arches would 
grow out, thus widening the face. At the same time these 
muscles would press upon the deep bones at the base of the 
skull immediately behind the face, and this would cause pro- 
trusion of the bones of the nose and mouth, or prognathism. 
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This effect would be heightened by the pterygoid muscles caus- 
ing the jaws to pass inward from the sides as the face projects 
forward, The bridge and root of the nose would then be 
prominent and the dental arches elongated. Some such effect 
may be seen in the adult of any class, because the use of the 
muscles of mastication is generally greater as the infant ad- 
vances through youth and adolescence to the mature condition. 
The adult has a larger nose than the infant unless the infantile 
condition is retained for some reason. 

Let us next consider the cranio-facial index. The size of 
the face varies with age, sex, race and with interracial types. 
The size of the head varies so little that it may be used to com- 
pare with the size of the face, obtaining in this way an index 
that gives at once the relative and absolute size of the face. 

Among 1,530 school children that I measured in the public 
schools of Ann Arbor, Michigan, the cranio-facial index varied 
from 63.7 at five years of age to 72.2 at seventeen years of age 
for girls, and from 62.3 at five years of age to 73.5 at seventeen 
years of age for boys. Among 780 children that I measured 
in the public schools of Manila, P. I., the index varied from 
66.8 at nine years to 73.8 at seventeen years for girls, and from 
63.8 at eight years to 74.2 at seventeen years for boys. Among 
44 Igorot boys the index varied from 64.8 to 68.8 at nine and 
fifteen years respectively. The first increase in size of the face 
is due to the eruption of the permanent teeth and the second 
comes at puberty, in both of which the girl is precocious. After 
puberty the face of the boy continues to grow for a greater 
length of time than that of the girl and attains a greater size 
due no doubt in some measure to the increase in size of the air 
sinuses of the bones around the nasal cavity and orbit. Later 
in life before old age advances the face of the women grows 
larger, especially during the course of married life, and the face 
of men also increase in size up to old age. 

In the Philippine students eighteen to twenty years of age 
the index of the male is 75 and the index of the feamle is 74, 
and among adult Filipinos the index is 75 and 74.3 for the male 
and female respectively. 

The cranio-facial index varies with race as follows: Ameri- 
can students, 75, Filipinos, 75, East Indians, 75.7, and Ameri- 
can negroes, 78.8. These are all males and it is apparent that 
the negro has the largest face. In each race the size of the 
face varies according to the development of the individual, the 
Hypo-onto-morph shows the lowest figure, the Meso-onto- 
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morph shows the highest, whereas the Hyper-onto-morph is 
intermediate, thus among the male students at the Tulane Uni- 
versity the cranio-facial index of the Hypo-onto-morph is 73.8, 
that of the Meso-onto-morph is 76.1 and of the Hyper-onto- 
morph is 74.2. . Among the negroes of New Orleans the index 
of the Hypo-onto-morph is 75.1, that of the Meso-onto-morph is 
80.0 and of the Hyper-onto-morph, 78.8. 

Thus it may be seen that many factors assist in shaping 
the form of the face and the composite result is due to all the 
forces that act upon the existing structures. All the factors or 
anly a few may be present, again all the factors may act to the 
extreme limit or some may act less than the others. The re- 
sult is a great diversity in the form of the face. When the 
muscles of mastication are well developed in a people, and the 
resulting long face and head are present, the teeth will also be 
large and strong and sound. With this means of good diges- 
tion and good nourishment there is apt to be great sexual 
power, the face then being large, both long and broad, and pro- 
jecting forward. 

Besides the general form of the face we must consider the 
parts independently. Of these we may first speak of the eyes. 

The appearance of the eyes depends to a great extent upon 
the surrounding structures. Large frontal sinuses increase the 
size of the supraorbital ridges and give a fierce expression, and 
small frontal sinuses produce the reverse. Broad, flat noses 
with depressed roots separate the eyes, and make them look 
wider apart than they really are, whereas narrow noses with 
high roots allow the eyes to approach each other and heighten 
the effect of the long nose and face. The varied activities of 
the muscles of the eyes produce varied expressions. The 
orbital fat may cause the eyes to protrude, and the lack of fat 
in a thin person may cause the eyes to be sunken. Certain 
maladies may cause exophthalmus, or protrusion of the eyes. 
The lids may be practically closed so that only a slit occurs as 
in infants or certain forms of the Hypo-onto-morph, or the eyes 
may be held wide open when the whites seem larger, as in cer- 
tain forms of the Hyper-onto-morph. The size of the iris may 
vary and of course its color is diversified. The artistic concep- 
tion of the European eye is that it should be equal in width to 
the distance between the two eyes, and the artists add that 
the mouth should be one and one-half times the eye width. 

The Mongolian eye, in addition to its oblique appearance 
has a fold which is due to the inner end of the upper lid being 
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attached to the face in front of and below the lower lid. This 
not only gives the slant to the eye but it causes a deep fold or 
line to appear above the upper lid which rolls under the skin 
of the brow when the eye is opened wide. The eyelashes are 
short and sparse and converge instead of diverging as in the 
European. so that the tips touch before the eyes close. 
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The White Woman of Genessee 


By Grace Ellis Taft. 


OUR maple trees by the door and a wood-bine hung 

Y piaza marked my pleasant resting-place during the 

early summer. Trilliums filled the woods, and the 

snow of apple orchards made early Maytime fra- 

grant; then hawthorne led the way for roses in 

every dooryard of Castile. Far Spain may have roses in greater 

profusion; but this perfect climate of western New York high- 

lands brought forth in abundance the small crimson and pink 
and white products of old-fashioned gardens. 

A certain weather-beaten colonial house, in this Wyoming 
county town, overshadowed by an immense sycamore and two 
willow trees, more than a century old, may well represent a 
home to which Mary Jemison came, perhaps with her dark- 
skinned pappoose strapped upon her shoulders, to receive a 
kindly, though guarded, welcome, and to gaze into the shining 
blue eyes of her Irish compatriots, whose speech she could 
hardly understand. 

The picturesque country of the upper Genessee river is the 
central portion of the ancient Seneca kingdom, fourteen hun- 
dred feet above the sea, where a wonderfully clear air and rapid- 
ly moving winds bring quick succession of storm-clouds close 
above the housetops. The Seneca capitals were situated near 
the persent towns of Mount Morris, Squawkie Hill and Geneva, 
all lying in the valley lands contributing their crystalline treas- 
ures to this magnificent stream. The Seneca Indians stili own 
much good country, in spite of the iniquity of treaties; but the 
legacy of one white man in the present century, William P. 
Letchworth, has preserved records of the past glories of the red 
race, as well as the more wonderful geological history of the 
mighty Genessee. A thousand acres around “Glen Iris,” his 
former home, tell not only of Mr. Letchworth’s love of learning 
and his appreciation of the fleeting records of human invasion, 
but also his comprehension of the tremendous movements of 
the terrestrial forces, wind and water, and his wonder at the 
stupendous creations of nature. 

A solitary figure moves through the recountings of later 
history in the Genesee valley, in peculiar contrast with bizarre 
characters and tumultous incidents there encountered. As 
pathetic in her lonely beauty as the statue of the “Greek Slave” 
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is the figure of Mary Jemison, whose white fingers dominated 
in gentle fashion the fates of her savage contemporaries. 

Her overland journey to the town of Castile was made, 
moccasin-footed, in the year 1823, covering a distance of four 
miles from her home at Gardeau Flats. Her cabin was erected 
below the site on Genesee river chosen afterwards by Mr. 
Letchworth, who preferred the constant vision of rushing waters 
in their triple cataracts through the tortuous gorge. A careful 
editor, James E. Seaver, made an interesting series of notes 
from her conversation and preserved in published form, her 
reminiscences, 

Mary Jemison recited to a sympathetic listener the tale of 
sixty-eight years of captivity in the wilderness. Born at sea, in 
the ship “William and Mary,” in 1743, her parents brought her 
to Philadelphia. These two, Thomas and Jane Erwin Jemison, 
came to their martyrdom twelve years later, at Marsh Creek, 
Pennsylvania. The hands of red men tore from Mary Jemison 
both father and mother, her infant sister and two out of four 
brothers, destroying in one bright summer day the home and 
all its happiness. The brothers who escaped massacre never 
again entered her life. 

Mary grew up among the Seneca nation, who had made her 
its captive. She was dressed in pretty bead-embroidered robes 
by an affectionate squaw, loved as she deserved to be, remem- 
bering dimly the prayers taught her by her murdered mother. 
The passions of savage natures swarmed and struggled about 
her. Between the ages of thirteen and fourteen years she was 
married to Sheninjee, a Seneca chief, slightly older than herself. 

Small but erect of figure, with her youthful beauty of Irish 
blue eyes and chestnut hair, and the delicate complexion which 
she kept to good old age, Mary Jemison’s womanly influence 
did much, no doubt, to soften the clash of interests, where set- 
tlers of her own race sought foothold on Indian land. The 
good treatment accorded her won protection for the tribe which 
had given her shelter from an early death. 

The tenacity of her remarkable memory preserved many 
stories of pioneer life. Her perfect health proved the virtues of 
pioneer life. Her perfect health proved the virtue of Indian 
modes of living. After the early death of Sheninjee, and her 
threatened enslavement by an old Seneca sachem, she married 
another Seneca, Hiokatoo, in 1763. Although a man of jeal- 
ous and disagreeable disposition, he became her efficient pro- 
tector for forty-eight years, dying in 1811. 
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Frightful quarrels between two of her sons darkened her 
home, as they grew up among their savage kinsmen. The death 
of Thomas, only surviving child of Sheninjee, at the hand of 
his half-brother John, proved how overwhelmingly strong in 
their characters was the strain of paternal inheritance. This 
sorrow was the culmination of many hardships that disturbed 
the calm record of agricultural days, though few were the 
memories to contrast it with the possibility of a more polished 
existence. 

Mary Jemison slept on skins spread upon the floor, not 
possessing a ‘bedstead; she sat upon the trodden earth, partak- 
ing food from a bowl in her lap. Her single-roomed cabin 
stood for nearly a century on Gardeau Flats, until it was saved 
from destruction by Mr. Letchworth. He removed it, together 
with the Indian council house from Caneadea, to their present 
situation overlooking Portage Falls and the stately house “Glen 
Iris.” Near the cabin has been erected a statue of Mary Jemi- 
son, marking her transferred grave, and clad in the semblance 
of her well-known dress of broadcloth and buckskin, 

“Deh-ge-wa-nus,” the Seneca name of Mary Jemison, is 
also bestowed upon a tiny double cascade, “Two Falling 
Voices,” silvering the cliffside, possibly typifying the loveliness 
of her two lives as white woman and Seneca squaw. The 
gentleness of the Irishwoman’s nature permitted her to be easily 
deprived of the thousand acres which had been given her by 
the Seneca nation in token of regard. She and her surviving 
descendants emigrated on foot to Buffalo, on which reservation 
she died in 1833. 

Her eldest son, Thomas Jemison, was a leading Seneca, 
and may be the one who took part at the important Seneca coun- 
cil held June 2, 1846, at Cattaraugus reservation, whereby the 
nation was protected from the onslaughts of the Ogden Land 
Company. Some of Mary Jemison’s grandchildren are enumer- 
ated as Cayuga in the New York public documents,—in par- 
ticular George and Alfred L. Jemison. While James Jemison, 
whose Indian name, Deyonodogen, means “Between Two 
Mountains,” was present at the obsequies of Chief Red Jacket 
in October, 1884, at Buffalo. James Shonge, another grandson, 
became a celebrated figure on the reservation. 

The beauty of natural surroundings,—splendor of mighty 
cataracts, which she must have pondered on many times,— 
mystery of broad ridges of forested lands filled with springs,— 
all the glorious Genesee valley must have acted as a kindling 
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breath upon the hereditary fires of genius in Mary Jemison’s 
heart. Such tragedies of the forest she could have indited, had 
not the real tragedy of her own life withheld from her the gifts 
of education. The wealth of natural science and the perpetual 
spring of artistic inspiration were denied full meaning to this 
white slave, “heir of all the ages,” toiling as the helpmeet and 
home-maker of a Seneca chief. 
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The Libby Papyrus 


The Editor. 


In rummaging through the Galleries of The Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art, the writer came upon the Papyrus Libby, a docu- 
ment of great historic importance, there being so far as is 
konwn only one more document of like import. 

The Papyrus was translated by Prof. W. Spiegelberg of 
Strassburg, Germany. The Papyrus came into the possession 
of Mr. Edward D. Libby of Toledo, about the year 1906, hav- 
ing been obtained in Egypt, during one of his many sojourns 
there, having been purchased at Luxor, The Papyrus measures 
0.605 x 0.16 m. 

The importance of the document lies in the fact that it es- 
tablishes the date of the rule of a Pharaoh, whose very exis- 
tence heretofore, has been known only from two contemporary 
monuments.* 

The Papyrus Libby is the first demotic document to bear 
his name. The name of the ruler of Egypt in this document is 
Kh®b*b@sh?, 

The last native Pharaoh is thought to have been Nektane- 
bos who fled to or disappeared in Ethiopia, and, according to 
legend, became the predecessor and father of Alexander the 
Great. 

The name Kh*b*b®sh® is a vocalization of Hbbs, which, by 
the way, is not an Egyptian name, but Ethiopian, 

It is known that Hbbs did not belong to the Dynasties 
XXIX-XXX, or the time between 398-342 B. C. 

From the two other existing monuments it is evident that 
Hbbs must be dated after 341 B. C. (we will not enter into a 
discussion of the other two documents at this time), It is evi- 
dent that Hbbs reigned between 342-332 B. C. or the decade 
preceding the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great, or 
the last epoch of Persian rule in Egypt when Artaxerxes Ochus 
342-339), Arses (339-336), Darius III (336-331) swayed the 
destinies of Persia. 

Whoever this Hbbs may have been, he was enimical to the 
Persians, for we find from the inscription of the satrap Ptolemy 
that he made preparations to resist the Persian fleet at the 
mouth of the Nile. The throne name of this ruler especially 


*See Petrie’s History of Egypt, III. 368. 
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connects him with Memphis to such extent that we can infer 
that city may have been his residence. 

However, this Pharaoh cainot be placed at the close of the 
Persian rule in Egypt, for upon the invasion of Egypt by Alex- 
ander the Great, the satrap Mazakes, a Persian satrap, surren- 
dered the country without opposition. 

At this point let us translate the Papyrus Libby, which ren- 
dering we owe to Prof. Spregelberg: 

“In the year I, (the month of) Athyr, of King Kh*b#b@- 
sh®>), Has said the lady Sé&t-y*r-b°ne, daughter of Petehar- 
pokrates and of Semminis to the Pastophoros of Anon of Kar- 
nak in Western Thebes, Teos, son of P-;°w and of *ns-H®r-p®- 
khr®t: 

Thou makest me (thy) wife, thou givest me 5/10 silver 
(-d*b*n=2'%4 staters—I repeat 5/10 silver (-d®b*n) as my 
dower. If I discharge thee as (my) husband, hating thee and 
loving another one more than thee, I shall give thee 2% tenths 
silver (-d®b*n)=1% staters (—I repeat 2% tenths silver 
(-d®b®n) which belong to these 5/10 silver (-d®b®n)=2% staters 
—I repeat 5/10 silver (-d®b*n)—, which thou givest me (as) 
my dower. I cede unto thee ) 1/3 of all and everything that 
I shall acquire with thee as long as thou art married to me ) 
Receive ) the copy of the above text in another papyrus. I 
have it drawn up. I affirm every word written above accord- 
ing to the present document. I shall complete it with 16) wit- 
nesses. I give it to thee—lI shall not be able to fix another 
date for thee than the above—without negotiating with thee in 
any way in writing or orally.” 

“Written by Peteharpres, son of P&k#4s.” 

Of the 16 names of witnesses which had signed according 
to 1.3, only the following 5 are preserved on the back; they are 
all autographs: 


I. 1 Pete (?) ........, son of Pet°w (?) 

I. 2 Sminis, son of Waphris (Apries) 

a) Me Siidiahee wad , son of Phibis 

I. 4 Thoteus (?) son of Pet°w 

I. 5 The hrj-sst priest (?) in Thebes, Amenophis, son of 


Teos 


IJ. 6 sqq. are desintegrated. 

Thus the Prpyrus Libby has two points of value, viz: (a) 
historic; (b) sociologic. 

In its historic aspect it establishes the reign of a practic- 
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ally new Pharaoh, Hbbs or Kh*b*b*sh*, probably an Ethiopian, 
supported by the last of the natives Pharaohs, Nektanebos. 

In its sociologic aspect it shows the position of the wife in 
society and establishes the fact that Greek laws and customs 
had not lowered the sphere of importance of woman in Egypt, 
which has always been one of equality with man. 

The Papyrus Libby and Pap. Berlin 3078 exonerates the 
well-known passage in Diodorus (1.27) which states that 
among the middle-classes in Egypt, the wife ruled over the hus- 
band and that in the marriage contract the husband promised 
obedience to the wife. We learn now what were the actual 
conditions upon which the report of Diodorus was based. 
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THE TOLEDOMUSEUM OF ART 


By Geo, W. Stevens, Director. 


The Toledo Museum of Art, if it accomplishes nothing 
more important, at least gives encouragement to scores of sis- 
ter cities in the country demonstrating as it does the possibil- 
ity of creating a useful and imposing institution without be- 
quests, endowments or municipal support . The early trials of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York, which at one 
time was housed in obscure rooms over a dancing academy, 
would suffice to inspire any struggling community, were it not 
that those trials are forgotten in the haze of years and ob- 
scured by the great fortunes now at the command of its 
trustees. There was need then at this moment for a more re- 
cent inspiration, and this the Toledo Museum supplied. 

The country, due to a prolonged prosperity and the natural 
intellectual evolution of its communities, is eager for the estab- 
lishment of those institutions which contribute so much to the 
pleasure, education, importance and wealth of a municipality. 
So it is that while the functions of the Toledo Museum are 
naturally local, its story is at this time one of general interest. 

Toledo is not a rich community nor yet a large one. Many 
cities of the country of greater size and wealth still without 
museums of art, should have afforded their citizens the benefits 
of a museum at an earlier period than Toledo. Before there 
were even dreams of a Toledo Museum of Art there had been 
bequeathed to two other Ohio cities large sums sufficient tc 
build and maintain such institutions. These cities are this day 
without museums of art, and as a consequence a generation or 
more of people have gone forth into life bereft of the benefits 
which an art museum is able to give to a community. It is 
quite evident therefore, that something else besides money is 
needed, this something else being intelligent and unremitting 
effort on the part of one person or a group of persons working 
in absolute harmony. 

Some twelve years ago a hundred or more citizens agreed 
to give ten dollars a year each for the purpose of starting a 
Toledo Museum of Art. They did not make the mistake of 
calling themselves club, society or association, but took the 
name of the thing itself which they wished to create; and so 
this thing that had no existence other than a name had to be 
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conjured forth into some tangible and visible form. An art 
association might have existed indefiinitely, performing its func- 
tions admirably, without even getting beyond the proportions 
of an association. However, they had the temerity to christen 
their hopes by the ambitious title, “The Toledo Museum of 
Art,” and it thereupon became incumbent upon them to pro- 
duce at once a result to justify the name. 


Quarters were therefore rented where transient exhibits 
could be held. These were secured in a down-town office build- 
ing. Good exhibitions were arranged and were paid for by the 
annual dues of members, the receipts from admissions on pay 
days, profits on catalogues and commission sales of paintings. 
Those who could afford it paid admission or were otherwise 
called upon for support. Those who could not afford it, or who 
felt that they could not, were invited to attend on free days, 
not only the adults of the town, but the children of the schools. 
The museum at once became an active part of the municipal 
life, and those who contributed to its support felt that satis- 
faction which is the reward of giving to their fellow men. Be- 
fore long the museum was established in a large old fashioned 
private house, the upper floors of which were converted into 
very passable galleries. The lower floors were used for offices, 
class rooms and for the exhibition of such objects as could be 
shown advantageously in a side light. 


After several years of existence the museum was still with- 
out a permanent collection. However, many interesting tran- 
sient exhibits were hung during the fall, winter and spring 
months, and explanatory talks were given daily in the galleries. 
Arrangements were made with the schools whereby groups of 
pupils came daily to the museum. Talks were given in the fac- 
tories at noon on art and travel subjects, and workers were in- 
vited to come to the museum on free days. Wage-earning 
girls were organized into a business girls’ club; society de- 
butantes were brought together for the purpose of studying 
art history; the older women among the members were organ- 
ized into study clubs as were the members of the women’s 
clubs of the town. All women who did any original art work 
were invited to form a society, which society has recently hung 
in the museum its eleventh annual exhibition and for a decade 
has had as its mission the encouragement of young girls who 
need sympathetic help in their art work. 
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Everyone owning a camera was invited to come to the 
museum for the purpose of organizing a club, many members 
of which have since gained not only a national but an inter- 
national reputation, They brought their prints to the museum 
for weekly criticism and soon scores of snapshooters were 
turned into intelligent picture makers who haunted the exhibi- 
tions of paintings for inspiration and instruction. 

Special nights were arranged for the employees of depart- 
ment stores, the large factories, church congregations or young 
people’s religious societies. They were given the privilege of 
holding receptions, serving refreshments, having music and 
perhaps short talks by their employers, pastors or members of 
the museum staff. 

Young men who desired to draw or study were welcomed 
into clubs. Saturday sketch and life classes were maintained 
and were taken advantage of by many teachers of the public 
schools who could not themselves draw, but who were obliged 
to teach art. Hundreds of children were brought together in 
free sketch classes and were taught by the various artists of 
the city. These and many other activities made up for the lack 
of permanent exhibits in the early years. 

As good paintings were from time to time presented to the 
museum together with casts and other art objects, wings were 
thrown out on the ground floor to furnish necessary space. A 
lecture course was inaugurated and an appeal to citizens for 
art books resulted in the formation of a very useful art refer- 
ence library, 

In 1908 the museum became far too small to accommodate 
its rapidly growing collections and its manifold activities. The 
time had come for expansion. Toledo at that time, like other 
cities, was still in the clutches of a panic, but, as it was neces- 
sary to arrange for further growth, President Edward Drum- 
mond Libbey offered to give to the museum fifty thousand 
dollars if a like sum could be raised by public subscription. 
Notwithstanding the financial stringency the fifty thousand dol- 
lars was raised in less than a fortnight by small contributions 
from more than thirty thousand people in all walks of life, in- 
ciuding the children of the public schools whose pennies and 
nickels filled a bank window. The girls of the factories gave 
of their small earnings and collections were even taken up by 
the members of the colored churches of the city. This sub- 
stantial expression of public feeling was contagious and those 
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who had already given generously were encouraged to give still 
more. Mr. and Mrs. Libbey contributed a beautiful piece of 
property on which the museum now stands and Mr. Libbey 
more than doubled his gift, as did the trustees and many of the 
members. As a result the present classic building was opened 
free from debt in January, 1912, the structure and grounds be- 
ing valued at about half a million dollars. 

The building, a white marble structure, has a frontage of 
two hundred feet and a depth of one hundred and fifty feet. 
It stands in a stately park of forest oaks, well back from the - 
thoroughfare and approached by a series of beautiful terraces 
in which a great pool reflects its eighteen monolithic columns. 
The museum is unusually accessible, being situated in the heart 
of the city on two car lines and easily reached from every di- 
rection, It is maintained by seventeen hundred members who 
pay annual dues, ranging from five dollars a year to five hun- 
dred dollars, according to classification. 

During the year 1913 thirty-four spceial exhibits were 
hung on the walls or shown in the sculpture court. Seventy- 
three per cent of the population of the city visited the museum, 
which is by far the largest percentage of attendance in any city 
in the country. 

The museum’s permanent collections consist of paintings, 
sculpture, prints, ceramics, Oriental art, Egyptian antiquities 
and textiles. A gallery will soon be devoted to American 
Archaeology. The various activities as set forth previously 
have been continued in the new building with such additions 
as the requirements of each day suggest and demand. The art 
reference library has grown rapidly in importance and useful- 
ness. An information bureau has been established for the bene- 
fit of the schools and the general public. Assistance is given 
in the preparation of papers, essays and research in connection 
with the work which is carried on systematically in the schools, 
the teachers working in close harmony with the museum. 
Every year there is held in our galleries an exhibition of the 
art and manual training work of the school children of the 
city, every child being represented. 

Many people do not go to museums because they have 
never been invited; we have therefore gone out into the high- 
ways and byways and extended a welcome. Every exhibit sug- 
gests a reason for such a welcoming, a painting by Tanner, the 
foremost painter of the African race, for instance suggests in- 
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viting all of the colored people for a free evening. An exhibi- 
tion of the Scandinavian painters suggests inviting the mem- 
bers of the Scandinavian societies. A religious painting is the 
excuse for special invitations to church congregations and Sun- 
day Schools, 

The local papers of each day bring to our attention count- 
less channels through which to reach individuals and organiza- 
tions. It may be a convention, the delegates of which are given 
a special invitation, it may be the notice of the removal to the 
city of a new factory, in which case its owners are sent litera- 
ture regarding the museum, invitations to its receptions and 
lectures and, after a polite lapse of time, a requesi to become 
supporting members. A careful perusal and use of the daily 
papers has always made it possible for the museum to associate 
itself with all the activities of the town. 

In the hemicycle organizations may conduct lectures or ex- 
ercises of general interest if all who care to come are admitted 
free. Various musical organizations give afternoon recitals or 
morning rehearsals if they comply with the same conditions. 
The latest attempt in the way of a museum activity was the 
issue of a call by the director to all small boys interested in 
the collecting of anything under the sun, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a clearing house for the exchange of ideas and speci- 
mens where boys with interests of any kind may meet with 
others of like inclinations. The organization is called the To- 
ledo Collectors’ League. The boys flock to the meetings by the 
hundreds four times each month, and the proposition now con- 
fronting the staff is how to provide quarters mage enough as the 
league continues to grow. 

So it is, the museum has with very simple and commonplace 
methods linked itself to the lives of all people, young or old, 
in the city, in one way or another and as a result those who are 
able to contribute to its support do so freely, because they feel 
that their money is assisting in building up something of bene- 
fit to all people for all time. That which has already been ac- 
complished is but the first small step in the creating of, not a 
small museum, but of an institution which will one day take 
its place among the important museums of the world. 
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The Longfellow Tradition Refuted 
By John O. Viking. 
EARSAY, which occasionally is very accommodat- 
ing, has had it that our national poet, Henry Wads- 
H worth Longfellow, prior to the writing of his 
Song of Hiawatha, spent his time among the Ojib- 
way indians at this or that particular place in 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. Some of the dispensers of 
these rumors have it that he sojourned among the Indians at 
Grand Island, near Munising, and others again aver that he 
gathered material for his work among the Indians in the vicinity 
of Sault Ste. Marie, etc., ad infinitum. At the latter place, 
through reputable newspaper men, the information was gleaned 
that the house is still standing in which, as it was surmised, he 
wrote his immortal Hiawatha. It was, however, chiefly through 
reading in a Swedish newspaper an article entitled “The Proto- 
type of Hiawatha” that led the writer to investigate these vari- 
ous claims to Longfellow honors. 

The article in question stated that Chief Pagwajenini, who 
died in 1899 at his home on an Indian reserve located between 
the two great lakes of Superior and Huron, was a friend of 
Longfellow, and that he was the Nawadaha, “the musician, the 
sweet singer,” whence sprang the legends and traditions em- 
bodied in the poem, and, finally, that he was the prototype of 
the hero Hiawatha, The article furthermore contained the in- 
formation that immediately preceding his death the said Chief 
Pagwajenini had requested that he be buried at the particular 
place among the fir trees where he and his white brother (Long- 
fellow) often sat together discussing Ojibway legends and tra- 
ditions ; furthermore, that the old Indian chief was the son of 
Shingwaukonce, a chief. who was noted for services to the Eng- 
lish government, by reason of which services King George III. 
had presented the latter a medal, etc. 

As there seemed to be a certain ring of truth in the article 
in question, the writer concluded that upon opportunity he 
would endeavor to investigate this story in order to ascertain, 
if possible, how much of it, if any, was true and what proportion 
was fiction. 

Through the courtesy of the Rev. Benjamin P. Fuller, 
principal of the Shingwauk Home, Sault Ste, Marie, Ont., we 
were on the 6th of July last enabled to visit the Garden River, 
Ont., Indian Resetve, where Chief Pagwajenini had lived and 
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where his relatives still live. The home of George and John 
Shingwauk (Pine), chief and sub-chief, respectively, brothers 
of the deceased chief, was visited, and they kindly submitted to 
an interview, which had to be conducted through the medium- 
ship of Rev. Fuller and one Wm. Pine, who acted as inter- 
preters, as the two aged men were not very well versed in the 
English tongue. They were not, however, positive as to Long- 
fellow having been there, but they knew that a daughter of 
Longfellow had been there some years ago, and, furthermore, 
they furnished the information that said daughter of Longfellow 
had presented the Episcopal Church of the reserve a memorial 
window. The writer was also shown the large silver medal re- 
ferred to in the article, which medal had been presented by 
King George III. to their father, Shingwauk, in order to seal 
the friendship of the English government for their red subjects, 
the Ojibways. On the lapel of the coat of King George there 
is an Indian head engraved, signifying that the king would take 
the Indian to his bosom, as it were, and that whenever the In- 
dians had any grievances, by showing said medal to the proper 
authorities, such grievance would then be speedily adjusted. 
The Shingwauks informed me that there had been another of 
these medals given to their people, which had been sold some 
years ago by the party in whose care it had been intrusted. 

The next step in the further investigation of aforesaid 
stories was in the form of a letter written to Miss Alice Long- 
fellow (“Grave Alice”), as follows: 

“Having recently visited the Garden River (Ont.) Indian 
Reserve, looking up data regarding your father’s writing of 
The Song of Hiawatha, and learning from John and George 
Shingwauk that one of the daughters of Longfellow had visited 
the reserve, and that said daughter had also presented the Epis- 
copal Church there with a memorial window, I herewith take 
the liberty of writing you for a little information. 

“A few years ago I read in a Swedish paper that Chief 
Pagwajenini (now deceased), brother of above mentioned John 
and George Shingwauk, was a friend of your father, and that 
he furnished a number of the traditions and other material for 
the Hiawatha Song, and, furthermore, that he was the proto- 
type of the hero of the poem, Hiawatha. Will you, therefore, 
kindly let me know by return mail if such are the facts; also, 
if you presented that window to the church in question. In re- 
turn for your kindness I will be pleased to mail you four pic- 
tures taken by me at the reserve—one of Chief George Shing- 
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wauk, one of his brother John, one of the grave of Pagwajenini, 
and the fourth and last one of said memorial window. 

“Thanking you, I remain, yours truly, 

“JOHN O. VIKING.” 

In due time the following answer to my communication 
was received: 

“Paris, le 25 Aug., 19153. 
“Mr. John O. Viking, 

“Dear Sir: My sister and I visited Garden River in the 
summer of 1899, I think. 

“The Indians already had their new church, and we offered 
them a window in memory of old Chief Pagwajenini. 

“My father never saw the old chief, and he never visited 
Garden River, nor any Indian reservation. He wrote his Hia- 
watha from Schoolcraft’s book on Indians and from legends. 

“I shall be glad to have the photographs, and thank you 
very much. 

“Please send them to my home in Cambridge, Mass. 

“The Indians are apt to get their ideas very much mixed 
together and incorrect. 

“Yours truly, 
“ALICE M. LONGFELLOW.” 

And thus are the Upper Peninsula Longfellow traditions 
refuted. 
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INFINITY. 
By Dr. U. S. Grant Deaton. 


There are facts we may know 
And truths we do not! 
Few heads have a halo 
And mind with no spot. 

* * * * x 
Great gifts are eternal 
From the throne of Good . 
And joy will come like vernal 
Joys to earth’s childhood. 

*K * * ok K 
Let the great lawgiver 
Educate and school 
Mankind to deliver 
Heaven’s Golden Rule. 


Golden Rule is living 
Right! who can do more 
Than right? Angels giving 
Light forevermore! 


God is good and loving, 
Light and righteousness, 
Give to man the shoving 
Force he should possess. 


That great force impelling 
Man to live, lead, love, 
Work and give propelling 
Pow’r, is God—above! 


Infinite we know not! 
Finite we may know! 
Hope and love, a bow-knot 
Whose ends only show! 


Hope and love, a notion 

Of infinitude! 

Boundless, shoreless ocean, 
Bow-knot amplitude! 
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Hope and love, the finite 
Ends we amplify ; 

Hope’s dawn and love’s twilight 
Blend to unify! 


Time of untold ages— 
Infinite ago; 
Figures beyond sages 
And they do not know! 
*<¢ & & @ 
Can a miser’s pleasure 
Be infinitude 
Of unbounded measure 
Hung’ring money food? 
* * * * xX 
Sparkle periwinkle 
Dew-drop gleams afar, 
And reflect that twinkle 
From a shining star. 


Twixt the star and dew-drop 
Is a finite space, 
And beyond these two stops 
Infinite’s no place, 
oe ue @ 
Infinite nowhere! 
Finite has a place— 
IT IS, and can’t go where— 
INFINITE OF SPACE! 
‘2 
Infinite, not something, 
Is hard to conceive! 
Infinite—not one thing, 
Truth man must believe! 


Not the smallest atom 

Or an atom’s part, 

Nor a wishing that some 
One would something start. 


Not an idle thinking, 
Or a joy or pain; 
Not a rising, sinking, 
Or a loss or gain! 
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Not a despair or hoping, 
Or a mild distress! 

Not a fear of groping 

Or of finding less! 


Do not try to shrink it, 
Or its loss sustain! 

Do not try to think it 
Or at least complain! 


Infinite! a boundless, 
Groundless, shore of time! 
Infinite! a soundless, 
Foundless, nothing—or sign. 


Infinite, not finite! 

Far beyond thought’s ken; 
Infinite, no light—night! 
Not for minds of men. 


Not colossal finite 

Or a part of part! 

Not a ray of night-light 
Or a spark to start! 


Not a found electron, 
Or however small! 
Nothing, to elect on 
Nothing at all! 


Nothing is not finite! 
Finite is some thing! 
Infinite, not high light, 
Color, or dumb sing! 


Editor’s Note:—It is not the policy of the Journal to publish poetry, 
but we make this the one exception in thirty-five years. Dr. Deaton is a 
very profound thinker, but he thinks verse, an almost lost art to the mod- 
ern man. The thoughts expressed in these verses are new in the interpre- 
tation of the Infinite. Because we cannot persuade Dr. Deaton to express 
his thoughts in prose, we take the pleasure of presenting them in the form 
he has written them. 











Archaeological Notes 


By Dr. Chas. H. S. Davis 


Dr. Leon J. Williams, noted as an anthropologist, who has 
lived in England for thirty years, and is still an American, re- 
turned yesterday on the Cunard liner Mauretania, bringing 
with him prehistoric skulls and human bones and plaster casts 
of skulls which he will use in his lecture to be delivered before 
the Academy of Medicine. He has also a cast of the prehistoric 
skull found nearly a year ago by Charles Dawson, a geologist, 
at Plintdown Common, seven miles north of Folkestone, which 
Dr. Williams says belonged undoubtedly to a man who lived 
on this earth 500,000 years ago. He has made a study of hu- 
man prehistoric bones through the anatomy of the teeth, a 
branch of science which, the doctor says, has been much 
neglected. 

Dr. Williams, who was elected not long ago a member of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, disagrees with some features of Darwin’s theory of the 
evolution of man. He thinks that the anthropoid ape and man 
have a common origin, but he holds that man branched out in 
one direction and the ape in another, and that each has devel- 
oped along divergent lines since. 

“The skull found by Charles Dawson in a gravel plateau,” 
said Dr. Williams, “where some workmen were excavating 
foundations for a building, had one-half of the lower jaw and 
two teeth intact. Dr. Smith Woodward, head of the Geolo- 
gical Department of the South Kensington Museum, restored 
the skull with plaster of paris cast, putting teeth of the gorilla 
type in the lower jaw. My contention was that the skull had 
been restored the wrong way, as it was clearly the skull of a 
man of low type and not of a gorilla. It had the prognathous 
or square jaw of the gorilla, but it had skull development to 
show that it was higher than the ape, and I believe it was that 
of a man who lived fully 500,000 years ago. 

“The antiquity of the strata in which the skull was found 
by Mr. Dawson has been estimated by geologists to date back 
to that period. Lime deposits in caves in which similar skulls 
and bones have been discovered were under stalagmite, which, 
forming at the present rate, would take at least 600,000 years 
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to complete the formation. Flint tools have also been found 
in that formation estimated to be from 20,000 to 500,000 years 
old. The cave lion and rhinoceros were contemporary with 
prehistoric man. A short time ago another lower jaw was 
found near Heidelberg, in Germany, with the teeth in perfect 
condition, which is known now to geologists as the Mauer jaw, 
and admittedly it was nearly as old as the Plintdown skull.” 

Dr. Williams said that when the Plintdown skull was 
brought to his attention he had a photograph taken of the re- 
stored skull and the original bones, He saw that the gorilla 
teeth which had been put in the jaw were wrong, and he had 
drawings made with human teeth, which he presented to 
Arthur Keith, Hunterian Professor of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, which indorsed his construction. 

This demnostrated that the skull belonged to the Pliocene 
age. The completed lower jaw was twice presented before the 
International Medical Congress in London last August, and 
once before the Royal College of Surgeons, and many of the 
scientific men, including Dr. Smith-Woodward, became con- 
vinced that Dr. Williams’ theory was correct. 

“A being in the line of human descent,” he said, “from 
500,000 years ago would have teeth resembling the human 
being of to-day, just as closely, and no more closely, than the 
anthropoid ape of one-half a million years ago would have 
teeth resembling the ape of to-day. I have merely traced the 
reconstruction along human lines instead of along ape lines.” 

At the last minute, when he was ready to depart from the 
pier, Dr. Williams was detained because he could not find a 
parcel that he valued very highly. When it was discovered and 
opened the package contained the mould of a human skull and 
two molar teeth, and the lower jaw of an anthropoid ape, which 
the doctor had reconstructed, and with which he hoped to 
modify the Darwinian theory of natural selection and to estab- 
lish man’s residence upon the earth more than 500,000 years 
ago. 

Dr. Williams has a letter from Prof. Haeckel congratulat- 
ing him on his discovery as a new and very convincing proof 
of the relation of man to the anthropoid ape. 





The Faith of Ancient Egypt, By Sidney G. K. Coryn.— 
We have read this little book with great interest, but little at- 
tention is given to the actual ruins, as any information may be 
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gained in any library which contains book on Egypt, but the 
reconstructions here shown are taken from engravings made 
by French artists more than one hundred years ago, and will 
put the reader in actual and immediate touch with “The Faith 


of Ancient Egypt.” 


The reader of Greek history remembers the conversation 
between Solon and the Egyptian priest in which Solon asks 
how it is that Egypt, owing to her geographical position, 
(Chapter I, page 9) has never been subject to the cataclysms 
of fire, flood and earthquake that have successively over- 
whelmed all other nations, wiping out their records and de- 
stroying their traditions, and that, as a result, she possessed 
the stored wisdom of 50,000 years. But this, our commenta- 
tors tell us, is an absurdity, an exaggaration of the Oriental 
mind. Professor Jowett, indeed—and he is the greatest of the 
platonic critics—speaks of the “gorgeous lies” in which he sup- 
poses Plato to indulge. The Egyptian civilization, we are as- 
sured, is not more than 10,000 years old, and that it began 
dimly with Menes of the First Dynasty, and tottered to its fall 
under the Ptolomies. And yet Lenormant reminds us that in 
an inscription of the Fourth Dynasty, mention is made of the 
Sphinx as being a monument whose origin was lost in the night 
of time, and that it had been found by chance in this reign, 
buried by the desert sand beneath which it had been forgotten 
for long generations. Th Fourth Dynasty carries us back to 
4,000 years before Christ. Judge then of the antiquity of the 
Sphinx. 


The author proceeds to verify these records by turning to 
astronomy. It is the zodiac that have preserved for us the 
mighty records of races of worlds as well as systems, says the 
author (Page 2, lines 15 to 26). The precession of the equi- 
noctial points around the zodiacal circles occupies 25,920 years. 
When our calendar was formed, the sun at the Spring Equi- 
nox was in the sign of Aries; and from Aries to Virgo is six 
signs. It is therefore fourteen thousand years since the sun 
was in Virgo at the equinox. But that was the third appear- 
ance of the sun in that sign, and for the sun to be three times 
in the sign of Virgo requires a period of at least 62,000 years, 
and at most 87,000 years. Taking the lowest calculation we 
find the Denderah zodiac making practically the same claim 
as the Egyptian priest made to Solon. 
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Says Professor Richard Gottheil, Chief of the Oriental 
Division of the New York Public Library: “The Library has 
recently received as a gift from Mrs. Henry Draper, a Baby- 
lonian cylinder containing a building inscription of Nebucha- 
nezzar, a portion of which is reproduced on the half-tone plate 
following. The cylinder is in the form of a truncated cone, 
eight and one-half inches high, five inches in diameter at the 
base, four and one-half inches in diameter at the top; the in- 
scription is arranged in three parallel columns of 42, 47, and 
50 lines, respectively. 

It belongs to the class called “building inscriptions,” and 
was written to glorify some of the building operations of the 
great Babylonian King, Nebuchadnezzar II, 604-561 B. C.—the 
same that “came against the City of Jerusalem and did besiege 
it.” Excavations in the mounds. of ancient Babylonia and As- 
syria have made it clear that such cylinders and cones were 
designed to serve a purpose similar to the documents we are 
wont to-day to place in the corner-stone of a new building; 
evidence of the similarity of human aspirations and practice in 
all the ages. Only, the Babylonians and Assyrians realized 
these aspirations with more perfect method, and have indeed 
made known to posterity the benefits they conferred upon the 
people. They multiplied corner-stones and even used the in- 
terstices of walls for the purpose of this documentation. In 
1884 a series of cylinders was found in the four corners of the 
temple of the Moon-God Sin at Mukayyar, the ancient Ur of 
the Chaldees. Hormuzd Rassam tells us how he found in the 
palace of King Sennacherib at Nineveh no less than four cyl- 
inders, “facsimiles of each other,” buried in the wals of a single 
room; the bricks being arranged in such manner as to form an 
open space inside the wall in which the document was lodged. 
In Babylon itself, Sir Henry Rawlinson, in 1854, and Professor 
Kildewey, in 1903, and subsequent years have found similar in- 
scriptions put by in walls and doors, 

And it is from the neighborhood of the “great City of 
Babylon, the Strong City,” that this cone has come; from a 
mound near Dagarah, to the south of the capital and to the 
west of Nippur. The inscription is in a form of the cuneiform 
or wedge-shaped script known as Neo-Babylonian, and is one 
of a number which court functionaries, historians and eulogists 
set up in blandishment of their royal master: “Nebuchadnez- 
zar, King of Babylon, great and mighty, favored of the god 
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Marduk, grand prince, beloved of the god Nebo, faithful shep- 
herd, who pursues the way of peace set before him of the gods 
Shamash and Ramman, wise and industrious....a governor 
that wearies not, caretaker of the temples Esagila and Ezida 
....-heroic and learned....powerful and strong....who en- 
riches the temples, establishes the regular offerings; first-born 
son of Nabopolassar am I.” In such manner did the courtiers 
put words of self-admiration in the mouth of the King, which 
the latter, very evidently, did not disdain. Our present inscrip- 
tion was drawn up specifically for the temple of Lugal-Mar- 
adda in Maradda—a local form of the general worship of the 
Sun-God Shamash; but according to a general scheme used for 
a number of temples with a paragraph or two attached to the 
end referring to the particular temple in question. 


The pride of Babylonian and Assyrian kings was largely 
concentrated upon two things—their conquests in neighboring 
territories and their building operation in their own land; 
Nebuchadnezzar not less than any of his predecessors. In the 
present inscription he is made to praise himself for having com- 
pleted the inner wall of the City—one of the great walls that 
Herodotus admired so much—for having built the Arahtu canal 
and of having finished the quays along the Euphrates, begun by 
King Nabopolassar. He is especially insistent upon the work 
he had done in rebuilding sacred places, in decking them out 
in grandeur and magnificence; the shining gold with which he 
had covered the shrines of Marduk in Esagile, of Nebo in 
Ezida; how he rebuilt the Zikkurat or staged-tower in Baby- 
lon, and covered the shrine of Nebo in Borsippa with gold and 
precious stones, and how he had reconstructed shrines and tem- 
ples in Sippara, Bas, Dilbat, Erech, Larsa, and Ur. He lauds 
himself singularly for having raised the defences of Babylon: 
“The great walls Imgur-Bel and Nimitti-Bel I completed. Upon 
the threshhold of their great gates I made and placed awful 
bulls and terrible serpents standing upright....the third great 
moat wall....with mortar and brick I built and with the moat- 
walls of my father I joined and securely united. Its founda- 
tion upon the bosom of the abyss I placed down deeply, and its 
top I raised mountain high. A moat-wall of burnt brick to the 
west of the wall of Babylon I placed about the city. The moat- 
wall of the Arahtu canal, east of the city, from the Ishtar gate 
as far as the gate of the god Anu, with mortar and brick did 
my father fix securely....but did not finish all the work....the 
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moat-wall of Arahtu I built (finished) with mortar and burnt- 
brick and joined it with that of my father, making it very 
solid.” And solid it must have been; for Herodotus tells us that 
it was fifty royal cubits in width and two hundred in height. 

An account of these and other works done under his pat- 
ronage, the king adds, he “wrote down upon tablets and fixed 
for future days. All my works which upon tablets of stone I 
have described, may the wise read; the glorious deeds of the 
gods may they learn.” But the real purport of this inscription 
comes—like a postscript—at the end, and is similarly short; an 
account of the rebuilding of the Temple of Lugal-Maradda. He 
built it well and strong; for, in order to get a proper base, he 
reached down to its ancient foundation, “which no former king 
had seen since days of old;” but which he had found as it had 
ben laid by King Naram-Sin, who lived somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 3500 B. C. In a religious fervor at this his success, 
he bursts out in an invocation to the god for whom he had 
prepared his habitation: “O Lugal-Maradda, Lord of All, thou 
Hero, look down with mercy upon the work of my hands! 
Grant me life and length of days, abundance of posterity, se- 
curity upon the throne and a long reign. Destroy thou those 
that withstand me, break their weapons, lay waste the whole 
land of my enemies, overpower all of them....Before Marduk, 
Lord of the Heavens and the Earth, make my deeds appear ac- 
ceptable, and speak in my favor.” 

A translation into English by E. A. Wallis Budge, with full 
text in cuneiform characters of an identical cylinder in the Brit- 
ish Museum is given in the “Journal of the Transactions of the 
Victoria Institute,” volume 18, pages 151-178 (London, 1884) ; 
the transliterated text and a German translation in Stephen 
Langdon’s “Die neubabylonischen Konigsinschriften” (Leipzig, 
1912), pages 70-78; also in “Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek” (Ber- 
lin, 1890), Band 3, Halfte 22, pages 38-45, 66-67 ; a transliterated 
text in “Beitrage zur Assyriologie” (Leipzig, 1898), Band 3, 
pages 543-545. 

[The Theusophical Publishing Co., 25 West 45th Street, 
New York: 8vo. pp. 58. Thirty-three illustrations. ] 





The story of the Flood is said by critics to consist of 
two, if not three, different stories, dating from periods with four 
hundred years between them; one being about 850 B. C. and the 
other about 450 B. C. But the Babylonian acount gives long 
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portions of a story of the Flood in which the peculiar charac- 
teristics of both these supposed authors are found ages before 
even the earliest, B. C. 850. Professor Sayce may well speak 
of the record o fthe Flood as a curcial test of the critical theory. 


The names of men and nations in Genesis 10 are capable 
of being tested in regard to historical and ethnographical his- 
tory, and up to the present no inaccuracy has been proved. 
Professor Kautzsvh, a well-known and able critical scholar, has 
written thus of the Table of Nations: 


“The so-called Table of Nations remains according to all 
results of monumental explorration an ethnographical original 
document of the first rank which nothing can replace.” 


How did the writer of Genesis know this? 


Two illustrations of the accuracy of this tenth chapter of 
Genesis may be adduced. In verse 22 Elam is said to be the 
first-born of Shem; and for a long time this constituted a real 
difficulty, because the Elam of history was known to be Aryan 
and Semitic. But a French scholar on excavating at Susa, the 
capital of Elam, made the astounding discovery that below the 
historical Aryan Elam there were the remains of an older civili- 
zation, clearly Semitic, which proved beyond all question that 
Elam was a son of Shem. Dr, Driver, in his Commentary on 
Genesis, admits that there was a Semitic civilization at the foun- 
dation, but that this was not a point which the writer of Gen- 
esis was likely to know. The significant thing, however, is that 
the writer of Genesis did know it, and the record is before us 
to-day. 


Another illustration is derived from the Egypt times of 
Joseph and the Exodus. Thus, as Professor Thomas shows in 
a very interesting article in the Sunday School Times, has been 
pointed out by Professor Sayce that the early Egypt of this 
period was altogether different in many essential respects from 
the later Egypt from the time of Solomon onwards, and that it 
would be, humanly speaking, impossible for a writer living in 
the later Egypt to depict with accuracy and detail the Egypt of 
centuries before. Not only were there changes of dynasty, but 
also changes in geography and in other features, making it ab- 
solutely beyond any writer’s power to place himself back in 
imagination in the earlier Egypt and write with proper regard 
to truth. 
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The Discovery of a Great King. 


Not to mutliply the many additional proofs that might be 
given, it is impossible to overloow the instance of Sargon. For 
ages the only place where this name occurred was in Isaiah 
20:1. Ancient history knew nothing of him, and no trace of 
him could be found in any literature. It was a problem ,even 
for believers in the Bible; and it was not surprising that the 
question was raised as to whether any such person as Sargon 
existed. But in 1843 a discovery was made of Sargon’s palace, 
and soon he was proved to be one of the greatest of the later 
kings of Assyria. He was the father of Sennacherib, and now 
we are acquainted with his reign, campaign, and annals giving 
the account of the seige referred to in Isaiah 20. 

In 1901 the Code of Hammurabi was discovered. This has 
proved to be a very disturbing element of modern criticism, 
because up to that time the ruling principle of criticism was that 
the prophets were before the law, and on this account the Pen- 
tateuch was not and could not have been Mosaic. But now 
it is impossible to hold this view, since as early as the time of 
Abraham there was not only law, but a code of laws full of 
remarkable detail. In this connection special reference may be 
made to the story of Sarah and Hagar, which for a long time 
was a great perplexity, since nothing else was known of such 
tyranny to a female slave and her child as is found there. In- 
deed, the stories of Sarah and Leah and Rachel are unique in 
this respect. Dr. Pinches, in the first edition of his book, issued 
a few months before the discovery of the Code of Hammurabi, 
expressed the opinion that the difficulty might possibly be solved 
by the proof that it was some Babylonian custom. And now 
the Code of Hammurabi shows that Sarah was simply carrying 
out the recognized law and custom, which gave a married wom- 
an absolute right over her slaves and their children. 

Still more recently, in 1906, came the publication of papyri 
found two or three years previous at Elephantine, opposite As- 
souan, four hundred miles south of Cairo. The bearing of this 
discovery on critical questions is exceedingly important in two 
conections, 











Editorials 


The Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists 
will be held at Washington, D. C., October 5th to 10th, 1914, 
inclusive. 

Titles of papers should be with the Secretary as soon as 
possible; the synopsis of paper must be in the hands of the 
Secretary not later than July 30th, 1914. 

The meetings will be held in the new building of the United 
States National Museum. 

We ask all patrons to co-operate to further the aims of the 
Congress. 

The Anthrepological Association will hold its annual ses- 
sion in New York City during the holidays. 








Toledo is organizing a branch society of The Archaeological 
Institute of America. 

Those interested are George W. Stevens, Director of The 
Toledo Museum of Arts, Dr. Chas. A. Cockayne, President of 
Toledo University, the Editor and others. 

Prof. Mitchell Carroll will deliver a lecture at the Museum and 
organize the branch, 





There was a time, that time not far remote, when the mu- 
seum of any locality was merely a “curiosity shop;” a place 
where an hour or two on a dull Sunday afternoon could be spent 
and made to revolve a little more rapidly. 

But the museum is ceasing to be a place where a few idle 
moments can be whiled away; it is gradually evolving itself into 
an educational centre from which eminates the advances in cul- 
ture for the masses. 

The mass is being reached through the children. The com- 
ing generation will be educated in Art, Archaeology, Anthropol- 
ogy, etc., to a larger degree than ever before. Art will not be 
a thing apart, a hobby for the few, but a part of the necessary 
culture of the average man and woman. 

The aim of education is and should be to give such training 
to the boy and girl as will best enable him or her to deal with 
the problems of life. By life we do not mean the narrow sense 
of commercialism or the getting and hoarding of money, but in 
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its broadest sense, the pursuit of happiness in its purest and 
loftiest conception. 

How is woman to make her kingdom, the home, artistic and 
attractive, if she knows not art. 

Teachers are just awakening to the immense value of the 
Museum. It is no longer a place of entertainment for the dili- 
tante and the antiquarian, but a concrete and living example of 
what they are teachigg theoretically each day in the class-room. 

How much more thoroughly is the history lesson impressed 
upon the boy when he beholds the artifacts of the Mound- 
builder, the American Indian, the prehistoric Egyptian, the 
historic Greece, Rome and other ancient nations. 

We wish again call the attention of teachers of American 
history to the brevity of treatment in text-books of the pre- 
historic races on the American continents. From the boy point 
of view there is no more interesting chapter in history. Every 
farmer boy has collected flint implements that the plowshare 
has upturned, and carefully placed these artifacts upon some 
girder of the barn, there to remain or become lost. Yet the 
interest in the mysteries of a departed people has been aroused, 
but that is about as far as it ever gets—the curiosity stage. 
When he applies to his teacher for information regarding these 
mysterious people, he obtains no satisfaction. 

Is it not time that our American teachers awoke to the 
realization of their opportunities? Let them teach in conjunc- 
tion with the political history of the United States, sufficient 
Archaeology, Anthropology and Ethnology of the prehistoric 
races of America, and the historic Indian, to give the student 
a working basis for further research. 

Let the teacher abandon the old and time-honored method 
of teaching that the American Indian by nature was and is a 
savage, blood-thirsty, scalp-taking, stake-burning creature, and 
demonstrate to the student the human side of these primitive 
races. 

Through correct methods of teaching and the proper use of 
museums a much broader and more useful educational horizon 
can be developed. 





It is deplorable that scientists should be drawn into a 
“Boosters’ Club” controversy. The unfortunate scientist in 
this case is Dr. E. L. Hewitt, Director of the American School 
of Archaeology at Santa Fe. 
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Dr. Hewitt has sided with the historians who contend that 
Santa Fe is not “the oldest city” as was affirmed by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, when it contemplated printing post-cards bear- 
ing the slogan “The Oldest City.” 

Prof. Lummis of Los Angeles, a friend of Dr. Hewitt’s, and 
a member of the Board of Managers of the School, promptly in- 
vited the school to Los Angeles, 

Dr. Frank Boaz of Columbia University and Prof. Tozzer 
of Harvard, have been drawn into the controversy. 

Dr. Hewitt has been severely criticised for his position. 
The American School has been doing good work for the science 
to which it is devoted and it should not be hampered by local 
animosities and jealousies. 





For several thousand years the story of “Lost Atlantis” as 
told by the great Greek Philosopher, Plato, has been relegated 
to the “land of imagination,” but after the passing of these many 
years the question again confronts us, was there or was there 
not formerly a great continent in the midst of the Atlantic 
Ocean? 

Plato declares that it sank suddenly underneath the waves 
of the mighty sea. Tradition is rampant both in Europe and 
America that something of this kind actually happened in the 
dim and remote past. 

In the light of modern science it is not an impossibility that 
in the midst of a cataclysm a great continent sank far beneath 
the waves of the sea. 


This mighty question has been again opened by M. L. Ger- 
main in the Annals des geographie. He starts in his research 
with the groups of islands now extant in the middle Atlantic, 
such as the Canaries, Madeiras, Cape de Verde and the Azores. 

These islands lie geographically very near the place where 
Plato affirmed Atlantis existed, but the writer does not confine 
himself to the mere existence of the islands, but taking up the 
study of the flora and fauna of the islands, find that it is iden- 
tical with Europe and non-identical with Africa as formerly sup- 
posed. 

The animals of the Tertiary Period were identical on the 
continent of Europe and the islands above mentioned. This 
Tertiary fauna have long become extinct on the European con- 
tinent, while it still survives on the islands above mentioned. 
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Further the living species on these islands resemble the Euro- 
pean. 

This suggests to the scientists that the continent of Atlan- 
tis extended either across the Atlantic Ocean from Europe to 
America, either joining the now two continents or adjoining 
them so closely that the migration of the flora and fauna from 
one to the other was very easy. 

This may offer us an explanation of the singular resem- 
blance of the arts of those interesting people of Central America 
and Mexico and the inhabitants of the Nile. Atlantis may have 
been a common meeting ground of these otherwise widely sep- 
arated people; however, it only adds one more theory to the 
complication, for this sunken continent notion is not only preva- 
lent in tradition, but also among scientists. 

Dr. Chas. Hallock contends that the mountain tops and 
islands extruding from the Pacific Ocean are the monuments 
of a sunken continent which is known in tradition among the 
American Indians as Tula or the Turtle. 

Dr. E. S. Curry has gone even so far as to write a romance 
regarding this now lost continent of the Pacific. Other scien- 
tists hold that the lost continent was Anarctic in location but 
not that in climate; further that the anomalies found upon the 
American continent came from this continent whose destruction 
followed a great cataclysm; so it seems to the editor that the lost 
continent proposition, let it be the Atlantis, Tula or Lumaria, 
resolves itself into the same kind of a proposition as the old 
theological one of “Where was located the Garden of Eden?” 
which as our readers will recall has been located in every acces- 
sible spot on the earth’s surface, from the north pole to the 
equator. 

However we do not wish to discourage research in this line 
but will give it every support in our power. More marvelous 
things than the last continent of Atlantis has been discovered 
and it is not an impossibility that some time some scientist will 
solve for us those things which now baffle us and remain an 
interrogation point in our scientific research. 
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BABYLONIAN CLAY TABLETS. 
In the Toledo Museum of Art. 
No. I. 
Size, 24x14x%H% 
Year 2500 B. C. 
A List of Rations Issued to Messengers. 

5 ka of beverage paid to Shunini, the messenger who had 
come from Susa. 

5 ka of beverage paid to Uru, who had come from Susa. 

5 ka of beverage while in the city and 

1 measure of Sa beverage for the journey paid to the mes- 
senger who had come from Susa. 

I measure of Sa beverage while in the city to the leader of 
the spearmen who had come from Susa. 

5 ka of inferior beverage to Shugudu, the spearman who 
had come from Susa. 

5 ka of beverage while in the city and 

1 measure of Sa beverage for the journey to Magurnun the 
messenger who had come from Susa. 

Month of the harvest, 

No. II. 
SIZE 2x3 x 1. 
A Bill of Sale of house and land executed during the reign of 
Samsuiluna, King of Babylonia, 2115 to 2101 B. C. 

Two-third Sar of land with a house, joining the property 
of Gamnimisu 

The house belongs to Apil-Shamask 

From Apil-Shamask, son of Singamninisu, son of Ati has 
bought 

Its total price three and one-half shekels of silver he has paid 

By their king they swore 

(Witnesses) 

In the presence of Ibl 

In the presence of Ur-Sinanna 

In the presence of Ur 

In the presence of Apil 

Month Kishmu, the second day, the year when Sansuiluna 
the King. 
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No. III. 
Size 24%x2x kh 
Year 2500 B. C. 
A Chronological Tablet from a Temple. 

Year when Gauhar, the second time was devastated. 
Year when Asan was devastated. 
Year after Asan was devastated. 
Year Nannar-Karzida was introduced into the temple. 
Year when Durmatic was built. 
Year when the temple Ipsatishdagan was built. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


PERPETUAL YOUTH 
By Henry Proctor, M, R. A. S., etc. 
L. N. Fowler Co., London.—Price, $1.00. 

Mr. Proctor has put his theory of longevity into the form 
of Romance. 

The book does not make very good reading as romance (a 
scientist seldom being a pleasing writer of fiction) but as prop- 
aganda of the theory promulgated, it is well handled. 

In the introduction Mr. Proctor gives the purpose of the 
work. He says: “The age is already dawning in which sick- 
ness shall be abolished and health shall be the rule among man- 
kind—for a New Race is arising, before which the old shall die 
— * 

Mr. Proctor portrays the evils of war, famine and the 
brotherhood of man, the former the New Race will eradicate, 
the latter fully cement. 

The work is well written, but as is characteristic of Mr. 
Proctor’s writings, very general in its scope. 





A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF RELIGION. 
By James H. Leuba. 
The MacMillan Co., New York, 1912.—$2.00 Net. 

In this work the author attempts to answer the question of 
religion which psychologists and sociologists leave unanswered, 
that of ultimate origin. Light on the problems of origin comes 
from three sources; the beliefs and customs of the most primi- 
tive people known to us; the behavior and ideas of children; 
and the teachings of general psychology. 

From these points of approach the author unfolds for us 
his subject. He first talks of types of behavior which he desig- 
nates as: Mechanical behavior, Coercitive behavior and An- 
thropopathic behavior, which includes religion, 

This chapter does not deal with the discussion as to 
whether gods or God is subjective or objective, but whether 
subjective or objective they in all ages, and among all nations 
have been the embodiment of the ideals of the community and 
the belief in them generates a high dynamic value. This dy- 
namic value is to be reckoned among the powerful influences 
militaitng towards the development of the human race. 

The author gives us a new definition of religion. It is not 
sentiment; not ‘a striving to realize the First Cause, but it is a 
persistent effort to maintain life and realize its ideals. 
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In its subjective expression it consists of impulses, pur- 
poses, desires, feelings and emotions; in its objective manifes- 
tation it takes the form of attitudes, rites, creeds and institu- 
tions. Therefore, religion is a fundamental part of life. 

Following this logically is the presentation of Constructive 
Criticism of Current Conceptions of Religion. The author here 
takes up the criticism of the accepted formulae or definitions of 
religion. They are divided into three classes: the intellectual 
attitude; emotional, sentimental or “feeling”; the will. 

The first class can be illustrated by Martineau’s definition: 
“A belief in an ever-living God, that is a divine mind and will, 
ruling the universe and holding moral relation with mankind.” 
Romanes, belonging to the same school, says, “religion is a de- 
partment of thought having for its object a self-conscious and 
intelligent Being.” 

The cause of discussion of those belonging to this School 
of thinkers arises from the confusion of the philosophy of re- 
ligion and religion itself, and this confusion is further intensi- 
fied, because in the mind of the thinker religion has reduced it- 
self to the problems of ontology; and there the philosopher 
gropes and “split hairs” over a question not of religion but of 
philosophy. 

The error in the second class, whose exponent was Schleier- 


macher, consists in identifying with religion itself, mere aspects 
of religious life. 


After passing in review the current conception of religion, 
the author makes the following statement: “The reason for the 
existence of religion is not the objective truth of its concep- 
tions, but its biological value.” 


In this way religion “finds room for the experiences of 
those who feel themselves in relation with an Impersonal Abso- 


lute, a mere ‘Principle of unity-—in a world of which we are 
not only spectators, but parts.”* 


We have not space to review step by step, as we should like 
to do, this entire work. The entire subject is developed logic- 
ally, so logically that no loop-hole, no crevice is left for the 
lance of destructive criticism to penetrate. We are called 
through the different degrees of the development of religion 
from feticism to Christianity, and the cults that have arisen 
from Christianity which is an attempt to get way from the 
shifts to which traditional Christianity is now driven. 
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The author reduces, to a more or less degree, religion to a 
science,—that science psychology, in that religious feeling emo- 
tions, desires and impulses of religion differ in no manner what- 
soever from the feeling, emotions, desires and impulses of the 
life of the individual, since consciousness in all its varying de- 
grees come under the domain of psychology and, therefore, open 
to study and investigation; so religious consciousness must 
stand the test of science 

In the light of science, religion leaves the realms of mys- 
ticism, feeling and speculation and becomes a tangible tenent 
militating towards Perfection, but at the same time a concrete 
reality, of which man is a part. 

The entire work is the carefully thought out product of a 
mature and scholarly mind, the result of years of conscientious 
research within the realms of Psychology. 

The author has reached unique, new and fundamental con- 
clusions that will do much towards rationalizing sentimental 
religion. 
~ * Marcel Hebert La Forme Idealiste du Sentiment Religieux, Paris, 
Emile Nourry, 1909. 





ASSEMBLE AND FINISH. 
YOUR OWN FURNITURE 


Take advantage of this new idea—this new 
way to beautify your home with the world’s 
choicest designs in massive solid quarter 
sawn whiie oak mission furniture at the 
actual factory price of the lumber and 
mill work. 
All you need is a screw-driver and your 
spare time. All you pay for is actual value. 
We machine, fit, sand and join each piece in 
sections, ready for finishing, polishing and 
setting up in your home. We ship direct 
from our own mill to you, with full directions 
for finishing — your choice of eight shades 
to match the color scheme of any room—and aside 
from the joy of building your own furniture in 
these exquisite, classical designs that distinguish 
the home of quality, you actually Qw: ‘% 
— 


SAVE 40% TO 60% << 


And every piece is sold one a full year’s trial guarantee. Fur- 
thermore, you cannot be deceived—nothing can be covered uin 
When you buy from us on this new plan—you see each piece 
sections before it is touched with stain or varnish, you see the beautiful, 
natural markings and grain of the wood—you see the perfection of each . 
section, without flaws or patches of putty to cover or fill up defects— 


get 100% of actual highest-grade quality. And all at 40% to 66% less 1 
you would Pay elsewhere for just ordinary or second-grade. matesials 


doctored up, ears of hard usage will enhance the beauty of Come-Packt 
Furniture—it is solid worth and character throughout. BECAUSE— 


EVERY PIECE IS OF WORLD’S FINEST GENUINE 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK 


Not red oak, or A & other cheap grade of oak or pap eation. The terms 
‘American quartere “Genuine solid quartered commonly 
used » describing cheap grades of oak furniture, mean F. “rnere is but one 
oak of quality—Genuine quartered WHITE oak. Any cabinet maker wil! con- 
firm this statement. It cost from 30 to 50 per cent more to manufacture, but it is 
actual and absolute quality. Andon this new plan, which we offer you. you can 
get this genuine guaranteed material direct from our mill] at from 40 to 60 per 
cent., plus your spare time, of what you would pay at a store or elsewhere for fhe 
ordinary grades. 


f 
THIS IS AN EXAMPLE OF COME-PACKT SEC- 
TIONAL FURNITURE 


Examine these illustrations of this beautiful mission ae HA, table. The 

lower ilgetrations show the four sections as they are built by us—ready to set up and 

n a compact crate at knock-down rates—shipping AT -. 100 Ibs. 

inches; height 30 inch co—mnaasive solid legs—two drawers, choice of 

Old Brase or Wood Knobs. It ismade of Genuine Quartered White Oak, with rich, 

deep natural markings. You can set it up and finish a! in just your spare time. 

We give full and complete directions that guarantee absolute pet ection of finish. 

Our mill price on this saves you even more than 60 per cent. though our bus- 

iness is comaperatively new, we are now supplying over 30,000 ‘enue homes who 

reciate the wisdom of buying quality at less than is ‘usually paid for inferior, 
-style grades of furniture, 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG TODAY 


Our advance 1914 catalog is now ready for distribution. A postal will bring it. Risk this one cent. In 
vestigate this new plan. It is a beautiful k, showi ing complete © reproductions of the actual pieces, just. 
as though they were sitting before you in your room. ete line of living, dining, bed room and den 
furniture—color plates showing the oy finish and upho: Netering—tactory prices. Thi is book is free. It 
is sent by mail postpaid. Write for it tod 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 1247 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 0. 
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